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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Three years ago the NEw—Cuurcn REvIEw was established as 
the successor of the Mew-/Jerusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occv- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REVIEW has sought to give expression to ‘these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
_ New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 

at large. 

The Board of Editors, as announced, has consisted of the Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 


Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 


writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 


to call out many expressions of approval both within and without 


the special lines of the REVIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;’’ an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcn Review is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 

the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” | 

In entering upon its fourth year the ReEviEw asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE WORD AS THE SON OF MAN. 


THE Word is the Word of God. It is also the Son of 
Man. It is the Word of God because its life is the love of 
God for men, the love which has for its end an Infinite 
Heaven from the human race, and which through the Word 
is for ever teaching and leading toward that end. It is the 
Son of Man because its language, its images, its forms of 
thought, even those of its deeper senses as written in heaven, 
are all from the experiences of men. Thus its life is from 
God, its body is from man. | 

It is not possible that the Divine guidance should be re- 
ceived by men, or even comprehended, unless it were thus 
embodied. The Lord, in teaching His disciples, suffered 
them to remain in their expectation of a worldly kingdom, 
and high position in it, to the end of His life, and even 
afterward they expected to sit upon thrones in heaven. And 
except by making use of their natural thoughts and expec- 
tations, they could not have been led to follow Him at all; 
for they could have had no idea of a spiritual kingdom, and 
the rule of love and truth, until they began to realize it. 

Nor is it conceivable that even the wisest of the angels 
could have any interest in or comprehension of the divine 
- ideal of their eternal future, so remote must it necessarily 
be from their present circumstances and states. To them 
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as well as to us the divine purpose must be embodied in 
their own ideas, and in outward representatives which are 
comparatively obscure, but will for ever become plainer to 
them as their meaning is progressively accomplished. e 

This necessity for a basis in human ideas and experiences 
for a revelation from God to men is represented in the story 
of the giving of the Tables of the Covenant to Moses.. The 
first Tables, which “were the work of God, and the writing 
was the writing of (God graven upon the Tables,” were cast 
down and broken as Moses approached the camp of Israel. 
And this, we are told, represented in its nearest interpre- 
tation, that the letter of the Word would have been other 
than it is, if it had come to another people (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 10453). And ina broader interpretation it means that 
no revelation from God could have been received among men, 
unless in an embodiment taken from the experiences of men 
themselves. It is said therefore that Moses hewed out two 
tables at the foot of the mount, and carried them up, and 
upon them the same words of life that were in the first 
tables were written by God. And by these tables was rep- 
resented the letter of the Bible as it was actually formed, 
consisting of histories and traditions of men provided and 
moulded by human means into universal representatives of 
regeneration, penetrated everywhere by the divine guidance 
and instruction. The stone of the letter of the Word is 
mostly stratified rock, composed of the sands and clays of 
human knowledge and custom. It contains beds of human 
thought and fossils of human character, together with crys- 
tals of truth divine. It rests upon an unstratified basis and 
dikes of truth of human nature. It is permeated by divine 
laws of life, natural, spiritual, celestial. It sinks into green 
pastures where are waters of rest. It rises in beautiful 
slopes, even into bleak mountain tops on which rest snow- 
fields revealed from the skies. 

The formation of the letter was slow, cuit the whole 
period of the childhood of the race, from its earliest begin- 
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ning, to the coming of the Lord. Its materials were slowly | 
accumulated, the early beds being deposited, and partly 
broken up and rearranged, perhaps several times, as was the 
case with the rocks of the earth. Examples of this forma- 
tion are plain in the early chapters of Genesis. The first 
seven chapters, Swedenborg says, are from an earlier writing, 
which he names the Ancient Word, from which they were 
copied exactly, so that not a word is wanting (Sacred Scrip- 
tures, 103). The story of Noah and his descendants, in- 
cluding the account of the flood, he says is also from that 
Ancient Word (True Christian Religion, 279), but implies 
that it is not so exactly copied, possibly having been ar- 
ranged in its present form by Moses. The books of that 
Ancient Word contained also an account of the conquest of 
Moab and Ammon by Sihon king of the Amorites, and Og 
the king of Bashan, a portion of which account is copied in 
the Book of Numbers (chapter xxi). And if these kings 
were there mentioned to represent the growing evils of the 
race, is it not probable that he who represented the coming 
Redeemer was also mentioned, and that primitive accounts 
of Abraham, the “prince of God” in. the land (GEN. xxiii. 
6), and of Melchizedek, “ priest of the Most High God ” (xiv. 
18), were contained in that Ancient Word, whence they were 
taken by Moses under the guidance of the Spirit of the 
Lord? The story of the wars of Kedorlaomer is usually re- 
garded as from an ancient document; and it seems not im- 
probable that it will be found in that earlier Word. Portions 
of the same Word we know are quoted much later under 
the names of the Book of the Wars of Jehovah, the Book 
of Jasher, and the Enunciators, or “they that speak in 
Proverbs.” 

Such materials, from this source or some other, were gath- 
ered and arranged by the hand of Moses, and they after- 
ward underwent some further formative changes, and re- 
ceived further additions, as suitable materials for the divine 
purpose were slowly prepared. Evidence of this we find in 
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that very story of Kedorlaomer, as combained in our Bible ; : 
where we read that Abraham pursued the kings of the East 
“unto Dan,” when yet the Bible tells us that the name of 
the city was Laish until its conquest by the children of Dan. 
after the time of Joshua (JupGEs xviii). The name Dan is— 
wanted here for its spiritual representation ; but it could not 
have been inserted until it was provided by natural means. 
A ripple-mark of rearrangement appears again in the much- 
quoted passage inserted into the story of Jacob: “These are 
the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel” (GEN. xxxvi. 
31) —a passage which could not naturally have taken this 
form until after there were kings in Israel. __ 

I know that to many minds it seems unnecessary, and al- 
most irreverent, to suggest such analysis of the letter of the 
Word. To them it is enough that it is the Word of the 
Lord, to Whom all things are foreknown, and Who might 
have dictated whatever He pleased. If I thought the feel- 
ing of trust in the Bible as the Word of God, absolutely 
and entirely, need be shaken at all by such examination of 
the letter — nay, if I did not think it would be confirmed, 
together with a belief-in' the presence of the Lord with 
men, from the beginning preparing the basis for eternal 
heavenly development —I would not give another thought 
to this study. Such trusting faith is better far than intelli- 
gent knowledge, and not for the world would I disturb it. 
But we are endeavoring to understand those tables of stone 
hewn out at the foot of the mount, upon which the words of 
life were written. The Bible itself forbids us to think of 
them as given from heaven, and invites us to see that on 
tablets prepared from the earth by natural human means the 
Word of God is written. 

The disturbance of mind which the examination of this 
basis occasions seems precisely parallel to that caused even 
now in some minds, and very lately in nearly all reverent 
minds, by the geologists’ study of the rocks. I was once 
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watching the excavation of a-cellar through layers of sand | 
and gravel, and, observing some beautiful ripple-marks in a 
layer of sand, I pointed them out to the laborer, and asked 
how he supposed they came there. He evidently regarded 
the question with horror, as a suggestion of the evil One; 
and he turned upon me with great solemnity as he an-— 
swered, “I think, sir, they are just as God Almighty made 
them.” . “I think so, too,” I replied, with, I trust, equal sin- 
cerity. And I did not disturb his simple faith with the 
question that came to my mind without disturbance: “When 
God Almighty makes ripple-marks, does He not make them 
with water?” 

Several years later an English clergyman on the Nile was 
greatly distressed by the statements in his guide book, which 
he trusted implicitly, as to the antiquity of some of the mon- 
uments. According to the book the origin of these was 
earlier than his idea of the Flood, and came dangerously 
near to the days of creation. We were sailing under some 
high bluffs composed of layers of limestone, in some of 
which the shells of bivalves were conspicuous from the boat. 
I pointed them out, with a suggestion as. to the long time 
_ which the formation of the bluffs must have required. His 
reply was in substance just the same as the laborer’s — “Is 
anything too hard for the Lord? They are just as the Lord 
made them.” Neither did I disturb this faith with the ques- 
tion that came to my lips: “ When the Lord makes shells, 
does He not make them by mollusks?” : 

We are learning to see the hand of the Lord in the nat- 
ural processes by which the earth was prepared for the habi- 
tation of men. From long ago, longer than thought can 
reach, we know that these processes were guided and ani- 
mated by One Who saw the end in the beginning. We 
recognize in the climates of the earth, in the forms of land 
and sea, in the fertile plains, the ocean harbors, in the river 
valleys and the rugged mountains, the means by which the ~ 
Lord forms the natural characters of men, endlessly varied, 
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yet capable of becoming a united human community. We 


see from the beginning the hand of the Lord preparing in _ 


these natural forms the basis upon which a heaven from 


men shall stand fast for ever and ever. We do not lose, but — 
gain immensely, in thus recognizing the powers of nature 


as the ministers of the Lord in fashioning the earth for man. 
We gain by being admitted as friends to see the Lord si- 
lently working age after age. We gain by understanding 
the method and the meaning of His work; and also by see- 
ing that it is not a work done once for all and then left to 
itself, but a work still in the hands of its Creator, Who 
through the same instruments is blessing its fruitfulness 
and its uses, and bringing its eternal ends to pass. 

A little more slowly we are learning to look in a similar 
way upon those tables of stone which contain the wisdom of 
divine and human life. We are learning that they were not 
produced from heaven as a finished work, but that their ma- 
terials were slowly accumulated by natural processes from 
the very beginnings of human life on the earth; that in them 
were gathered up through the childhood of the race, the be- 
ginnings and the tendencies of human character of every 
possible variety ; and that under the influence of the Spirit 
of the Lord these materials are so arranged as to contain the 
divine message of spiritual development and regeneration. 

It does not detract from the reverence with which we re- 
gard the Scriptures, that we see them not as given at once 
from heaven, but gradually formed by means of natural proc- 
esses through the whole childhood of the race. If there 
- were a period of that childhood in which the Lord was not 
preparing representatives of manhood, and thus materials for 
the Word, that period would be unrepresented in the final 
fulfilment. It is vastly more impressive to see the hand of 
the Lord thus slowly moulding all the preliminary stages of 
human development, gathering from them the basis of the 
divine message, and then operating for ever to bring forth 
the divine possibilities of that message, than to think of the 
book as given complete from heaven. tee 
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Reading the Word with this view we shall not be dis- 
turbed at finding ripple-marks of time in the earlier books, 
and fossils of character which indicate the date of later 
books. And these we shall not feel obliged to ascribe to 
supernatural causes, but shall recognize in full freedom as 
the natural means which the ever-presiding Spirit of the 
Lord employs for His unchanging end. If we read ina 
book ascribed to Moses the account of the death of Moses, 
we shall know that it was not written by Moses, but was 
added by the Spirit of the Lord through a later hand. If we 
read inthe Psalms of David: “By the rivers of Babylon 
there we sat down; yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion,” we shall know that this is a Psalm of the Captivity, 
though rightly included in the collection that bears the name 
of David, because of the same spirit and intent. If we read 
in the book that is called by the name of Isaiah : — 

That saith of Cyrus, he is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleas- 


ure, even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be — and to the temple, 
_ Thy foundations shall be laid; 


and again, presently,— 


Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers praised Thee, is 
burned up with fire, and all our pleasant things are laid waste (Ix. 11); 


we know that these are words of a much later date than 
his who prophesied,— 

In the days of Uzziah, ee Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 
(i. 1.) 

And yet we shall believe that they are rightly placed as a 
part of the great prophecy, which more than all the rest of 
the Old Testament presents — the idea of the coming 
Messiah. 

There is a passage in the work on “ Heaven aud Hell,” 
which sometimes receives an interpretation not really but 
apparently contrary to the thoughts that have been presented, 
as to the source of the materials of the letter of the Word. 
Swedenborg says,— 


: 
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I have been informed how the Lord spoke with the prophets through 


whom the Word was given. He did not speak with them as with the | 


ancients, by influx into their interiors, but by spirits who were sent to 
them, whom the Lord filled with His look, and thus inspired words which 
they dictated to the prophets; so that it was not — but dictation. 
(Heaven and Hell, 254.) | 


This is from the chapter on the speech of angels with man, 
_ and is intended to show that the Lord in speaking to Moses 
and the prophets, as it is often said that He did, spake in the 
same way by means of spirits, thus not by influx accom- 
panied by a perception from which the prophets might write, 
but by audible words heard in their ears, as is the case when 
angels speak. To other parts of the Word I do not under- 
stand that this has any application. When John, for in- 
stance, reports the beautiful Passover discourse which from 
the lips of the Lord Himself had sunk deep into his heart, 


what need was there of another medium for that Holy Spirit © 


which could bring all things to remembrance whatsoever the 
Lord had spoken? And so when he had been shown the 
Apocalyptic visions and heard the words of the angels of the 
Lord, what need of other dictation than that of the Spirit of 
the Lord? With Luke also, when his mind was already 
stored with the materials for the Gospel story, and with other 
writers of history of which they had full personal knowledge, 
there appears to-be no need of another dictation of what they 
already knew, but only of the full presence of the Spirit of 
the Lord to select and arrange the materials so that they 
might embody the Divine thought. The mode of writing all 
these things seems to be explained by Swedenborg’s words 
that,— 


The Lord the Siisiies Who is the same as Jehovah, spoke the Word 


of the Evangelists, many things from His own mouth, and the rest from 


the Breath (Spirit) of His mouth, which is the Holy Spirit, through His 
twelve Apostles ; from this it is, as He Himself said, that in His words 
is Spirit and Life. (T. C. R. 190.) 


If it be asked, How then were the writings which 1 were of 
the Word distinguished from other writings, and therefore 
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preserved? the answer is, that the presence of the Lord 
and heaven in the representatives of the temple worship, and 


in their sacred writings, was sensibly felt as an outward holi- 


ness which was the pride of the nation, by which it was dis- 
tinguished above all other nations upon the earth. David 
was a sweet singer of many songs, but he knew when, as he 
says, “the Spirit of Jehovah spake by me, and His word was 
on my tongue” ; and the songs thus inspired were preserved 


as sacred psalms in Israel. Weare taught that Jacob, in his 


prophecy about his sons, Moses in his prophetic songs, Ba- 
laam, Deborah and Barak, Hannah and many others, “were 
moved by the prophetic Spirit,” and then spoke in the lan- 
guage of representatives. And. Swedenborg adds :— 


Though very few teased or knew that their words signified heav- 
enly things of the Lord’s kingdom and church, still, being touched and 
penetrated with the awe of admiration, they felt that what was divine 
and heavenly was in them. (A. C. 1756.) 


So it was with the other sacred writings ; and it is recorded 
as a marvel of perverse — that Jehoiakim, King of 
Judah,— 


Cut with the penknife the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecy, and cast it into 
the fire that was on the hearth, until all the roll was consumed in the fire 
that was on the hearth; yet they were not afraid, nor rent their gar- 
ments. (JER. Xxxvi. 23, 24.) 


Afterward Baruch the scribe took another roll,— 


And wrote therein from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the 


| -book which Jehoiakim King of Judah had burned in the fire; and there 


were added besides unto them many like words. (ver. 32.) 


Down to the time when Caiaphas, not of himself but as 
high priest, prophesied from the Spirit of the Lord Himself 
of the saving work of the Lord, the Spirit of the Lord was 
present with the representative churches to form the divine 
Word. They were the churches of childhood, in which all 
things are representative of the coming manhood. The in- 
spiration and guidance did not interfere with the freedom of 
their state, but were a natural part of it. Later came the 
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state of rational freedom, with desire to be wholly one’s own, 
when such inspiration must cease, and the race must be in- 
structed by the light of the Word already given, rationally 
seen and understood. The period of Bible formation was com- 
pleted, when, from the representatives of the Lord’s life while 
yet the church was representative, the gospels were written, 
and John had added the visions of the last days as represen- 
tatively shown in heaven. Even the Jews recognized that 
the formative presence of the Divine Spirit had then de- 
parted from them, and they devoted themselves with a mar- 
vellous zeal and patience to the preservation of that which 


_ had been written, as to every jot and tittle exactly as it was 


written. Nothing could now be added; nothing must be 
lost. 

The Spirit of the Lord had completed the Riiesation of 
the Word. Through the childhood of the race It had gath- 
ered representatives of the manhood of the race. From the 
processes of formation of the natural man It had gathered 
representatives of the regeneration of the spiritual man, and 
even of the divine glorification. It had laid upon the earth 
the foundations of a heaven which should endure for ever 
and increase for ever. 

And the same Spirit which so Siahdiel over the whole 
history of the race in this period of Bible formation, must — 
still operate by the same holy influences to bring forth the 
fruits of the Word—to enlighten the minds of men with 
its light, to warm their hearts-with its love, to instruct them 
by its representatives. The same divine hand which in- 
scribed upon the rocks of the earth the evidences of its fore- 
thought for the formation and development of man, wrote 
also upon the sacred history of that formation and develop- 
ment its plan for an Infinite Heaven in the image and like- 
ness of God. And still the divine hand holds all that it has 
made, and not one jot or tittle can fail until the end be fully 
accomplished. 


JoHN WORCESTER. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE HOME, AND IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


In these troublous times, when is felt the need of the 
_ highest principles of action, it is interesting to see what the 
world is doing for the preparation of better citizenship, and 
a most opportune time to consider what the church, individu- 
ally and collectively, should strive to accomplish, that the ris- 
ing generation may evince a truer manhood and womanhood. 
A well-known professor of history and political economy 
(Prof. Anson D. Morse, of Amherst), in a recent pamphlet 
on “ Preparation for Citizenship,” opens in these words :— 


_Good citizenship is a product of character even more than of knowl- 
edge. 
His closing sentences are the following : — 

The difference between the good and bad citizen begins with different 
conceptions of the state: to the latter it is an association for the fur- 
therance of private ends; to the former, an organism in which the func- 
tion of the individual is to work for the welfare of the whole. Not until 
aman has learned to feel as well as “think organically ” can he be a 
good citizen ; but religion and rational religious instruction promote, per- 
haps more than all other influences united, this kind of feeling and think- 


-ing. 
Another writer quotes Kingsley’s famous words — 


It is my belief that not self-interest, but self-sacrifice is the only law 
upon which human society can be grounded with any hope of prosperity 
and permanence. 


A third (Wilhelm. Rein, of Jena — Educational Review, 
March, 1896), in “The Old and New Pedagogy in Ger- 
many,” says that the new pedagogy is based upon Ethics, 
and declares that the schools should have but one aim — 
“the formation of a moral-religious character.” Last sum-— 
mer Bishop Vincent proposed the study of the Bible at Chau- 
tauqua in the biographical method, in order, he gives as one 
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of his reasons, to “lift up higher standards of personal char- 
acter and attainment in the church, the Sunday-school, and 
the home.” 

Of the many efforts that are going on to elevate the 
standard of citizenship, these represent a few in which that 
standard is made to depend mainly upon the formation of a 
religious, or a moral-religious character. We know that 
New-Church people are heartily endorsing these efforts, and 
that in theory, at least, they are in advance, perhaps, of any 
of them; for we believe not only in preparing for this life, 
but in laying the foundation deep enough for the most use- 
ful life hereafter. We believe that,— 


The infant reared alone for earth, 
_ May live, yea die, to curse his birth. 


~~ We believe that the great end of the Divine Providence 


is the formation of a heaven from the human race, that 
“every one is allotted his place in the heavens according 
to his idea of God” (True Christian Religion, 163); that 


_ “knowledge concerning God, and thence an acknowledgment 


of Him, is not attainable without revelation ; and knowledge 
concerning the Lord, and thence an acknowledgment, that ‘in 
Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ is not 
attainable except from the Word, which is the Crown of 
Revelations ” (True Christian Religion, 11); that the angels 
themselves confess that all the wisdom they have i is through 
the Word. (Sacred Scriptures, 73.) 


We believe in quoting Swedenborg’s first rule of life, — 


«Often to read and meditate on the Word of God”; and 
more than all, the words of the Lord himself, “The words 


that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life ;” and 


those words which should sting the conscience of every neg- 
lectful parent and guardian in Christendom — those which 
follow the giving of the ten commandments :— 


And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be in thine 


heart; 
And thou shalt teach them oeetty unto thy — and shalt talk 
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of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 

And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine nant and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

And thou shalt write them upon the posts of hes house, and on thy 


gates. (DEUT. vi. 6-9.) 


These things we believe in theory. 

Of the many helps that might be named in the formation 
and development of a heavenly character, it is thought best 
in this paper to confine ourselves to the consideration of only 
one, and this one, the reading and study of the Word, has 
been chosen on account of our apparent great neglect at 
present in attending to this most important duty. | 

A year or two ago the writer asked this question of about 
twenty boys, the majority of whom were of New-Church pa- 
rentage : “ How many of you have any regular devotional ex- 
ercises at home?” He found only two, brothers. A friend 
asked a similar question of his Sunday-school class in another | 
city, and found that no one of the twelve, all of whose pa- 
~ rents were in the New Church, was brought up in this habit. 
The writer has asked other teachers from various sections of 
the country, and has always met with discouraging results. 

We do not claim, of course, that where there is no regular 
reading of the Word, or prayer, there is no religious training, 
nor do we claim that where there is such reading, the greater 
part of the religious training may not be given at other times 
when the occasion seems to call it forth and show most 
plainly how the precept applies to every-day thoughts and 
words and actions. We do not deny that the greatest work 
of the parent in the religious education of his children con- 
sists in detecting and helping them to detect in themselves, 
and to remove, the evils to which they are prone. But we 
do claim that where regular worship is not maintained by 
those who are so situated that they can maintain it, the feel- 
ing of necessity of loving and living the truths he attempts 
to teach will gradually wane in the parent’s mind, and his 
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hold upon the child, so far as his higher nature is concerned, 
will gradually be relaxed. 


When a man is in the life of charity he continually prays. (Apoca- 
lypse Explained, 325.) 

But a man ought not, while he lives in the world, to omit the practice 
of external worship also, for by external worship internal things are 
awakened. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1618.) 


Let us remember, too, that some parts of the Word were 
especially given for us to read with our children. The his- 
torical portions from the time of Abram are “matters of true 
history ” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1403), and,— 

They were given that children and youth may be initiated thereby into 
the reading of the Word; for they are delightful to them, and are re- H 
tained in their minds; and through these, communication is thus given : 
them with the heavens, which communication is grateful because they 
are in a state of innocence and mutual love. Thisis the reason that the 
historical Word was given. (Arcana Ceelestia, 6333.) 


- After enumerating things in the historical portions, Swe- | 
denborg says again, — | 
When these and such like things are known and thought of by an in- 
fant child, then the angels who are with him think of the divine things 
which they represent and signify ; and as the angels are affected by them, 
their affection is communicated, and causes the delight and pleasure a 
which the child derives from them, and prepares his mind to receive : 
genuine truths and goods. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3665.) . 


We are told, too, that in this period of infancy the chil- 
: dren are under the care of celestial angels, and that then are H 
laid up for the most part those “remains,” which will enable : 
them later on to battle successfully with the evils of their 
lives. 

It seems almost unnecessary to speak of the duty at all. 
ages of repeating that prayer which is daily read in heaven, 
(Apocalypse Revealed, 839), and which contains more things 
“than the universal heaven has capacity to comprehend ” 
(Arcana Coelestia, 6619) ; or to urge the teaching of the ten 
commandments as the rules of action on every plane of life. a 
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Before considering the influence of the Bible in the public 
schools, allow me to quote some extracts from an article 


_ which appeared not long ago in the New-Cuurcu REVIEW 


(January 1895), on the subject of “Public and Religious 
Schools.” The author of this article claims that the public 


_schools pertain to civil and moral affairs, religious schools to 


spiritual affairs —in their nature discrete or distinct from 
each other. | | 


Public schools should be wholly secular, religious not at all. . . . Not - 
only the Bible but all religious exercises should be excluded from our pub- 
lic schools. 


The Lord’s prayer must not be used. Even if the school 
district is unanimously in favor, religious exercises must still 
be excluded. 


- Whatever the religious exercises in a public school, though they may 
be copied after heaven itself, if they keep one child of a4 conscientious 
citizen from the public school, it is not only an outrage which should be 
prohibited, but it introduces a principle which is destructive of the very 
existence of republican institutions. ... .. We are taught that without the 
spiritual or religious life man can live a correct civil and moral life, 
though he lives it only as a natural or spiritually dead man. To that 
natural plane the public schools should be confined. . . . To secularize 


_ the public schools is the surest way to make them the true handmaid of 


religion, just as to make the physical body pure and healthy is the surest 
way to provide a temple for the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. The 
surest way to suggest the doctrine to the child’s mind that there is a God, 
is to teach him of nature without saying anything about God. . . . The 
Religious school should be wholly religious. . . . If it teach literature or 
science, its purpose should be to subserve and promote religion.” 


The author above quoted maintains that each denomina- 
tion should have its own college, university, or endowed 
school, which the children should enter on leaving the public 
schools. Some of the main arguments for his position are 
that the Jew, Catholic, and others object to the authorized 
version of the Bible, that their freedom must not be inter- 
fered with, that they should not be taxed to support what 
they do not believe in, that “either the state has entire 
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charge of the child’s soul, or she has no charge whatever.” 
He quotes clauses from the Federal Constitution and State 
constitutions to show that there should be no religion in the 
public schools. 

Some of these arguments we hear frequently from minis- 
ters and laymen, both in Massachusetts and out of Massa- 
chusetts, in the church and out of the church. They de- 
mand careful consideration. 

We do not believe that many would go to the extreme of - 
the author just quoted, when he says that “the state either | 
has the entire charge of the child’s soul, or no charge what- 
ever.” Should we say in a country where there is an estab- 
lished religion, and where religion is taught in the public 
schools, that this is a substitute for home and church influ- 
ences? Can we say even of a parent, that he has entire 
charge of the religious training of his child, or on the other 
hand, that if he has charge of this, that he must not teach 
arithmetic unless to subserve the purposes of religion? 

‘We do not believe that many would consider the “ making 


the physical body pure and healthy,” of more value than the 


wise training of the thoughts and affections —a training 
which will render the soul pure and healthy, and which 


through it will cleanse the body which is from the soul. 


We do not believe that many in our Church advocate the 
teaching a child about nature, “without saying anything 
about God,” as the best means of suggesting to. the child’s 
mind that there isa God. Let experience answer this. The 
writer would be deeply interested to hear how many of his 
readers have tried this method with their own children, and 
what success they have met. And should we better 
matters much if, after the long feeding upon secular things, 
and after the character has been mainly formed, we should 
provide an exclusively religious diet for the few who continue 
their schooling beyond the period of the public schools? 
The soul and the body grow together, and each should have 
its appropriate food through every stage of life. In infancy 
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and childhood — the period when “remains ” are chiefly stored 
up —is the time to teach religion on the natural plane. The 
good of obedience is the highest to which the child of this 
age can attain — first obedience to his parents and to others 
who have the care of him, then obedience to the Heavenly 
-Father’s truths, which he can understand only in the most 
literal sense. The ten commandments should be learned 
now either at home or in the Sunday-school, but the public- 
school teacher has a most important duty in regard to them, 
as will be shown later. 

The laws of spiritual life, the laws of civil life, and the laws of moral 
life, also are delivered in the ten precepts of the decalogue; in the first 


three the laws of spiritual life, in the following four the laws of civil life, 
and in the last three the laws of moral life. (Heaven and Hell, 531.) 


Here we are taught that spiritual affairs, civil affairs, and 
moral affairs are all to be governed according to the precepts 
of the Word ; and why are we told that because public schools 
pertain to civil and moral affairs, the Bible has no place in 

But most who advocate the removal of the Bible from the 
schools seem to base their opinions upon statements like 
these: It is not the purpose of the public school to teach 
religion, or to have any religious exercise ; the teacher has 
no right to require the pupils to listen to the reading of the 
Bible or to the Lord’s prayer. Religious exercises can not 
be introduced without danger of sectarian bias. It interferes 
with freedom of conscience. It is contrary to the spirit of 
the constitution ; etc. ae 

Let us see. For such States as have by legislative enact- 


ment forbidden the use of the Bible, there is nothing, of 


course, to be said. Our arguments will apply only to Mas- 
sachusetts and to other States where the conditions are sim- 
ilar. The Bible was in the common schools of New England 
more than one hundred years before the constitution of the 
- United States was framed, and it has been in the schools 
ever since. In the history of one of our old towns a teacher 
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gives an account of the schools as they were carried on in 
his boyhood before and after the Revolution. After speak- 
ing of the Bible and Psalter he says : — 


I know of no other books then in the schools. - Saturdays all the 
scholars formed a circle and said their catechism. When the spelling- 
book was first introduced, the good old ladies appeared to fear that re- 
ligion would be banished from the world. (Deacon Joseph Hawes, 
Yarmouth History.) 


The Public Statutes of Massachusetts (Chap. 44, Sect. 32), 
say 

The school committee shall require the daily reading in the public 
schools of some portion of the Bible, without written note or oral com- 
ment; but they shall not require a scholar, whose parent or guardian in- 
forms the teacher in writing that he has conscientious scruples against 
it, to read from any particular version, or to take any personal part in the 
reading. 


Chap. 220, Sect. 45, under Moral and Religious Instruc- 
tion to Prisoners, says :— 


The keeper or master, shall, at the expense of the county provide for 
each prisoner under his charge, who is able and wishes to read, a copy 
of the Bible or of the New Testament. . . . And the county commis- 
sioners may, in their discretion and at the expense of their county, pro- 
vide moral and religious instruction for the prisoners confined in the 
jails and houses of correction of their respective counties. 


Chap. 44, Sect. 15, says it shall be the duty of all in- 
structors,— 


To exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and 
youth committed to their care and instruction the principles of piety and 
justice, and a sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, 
and universal benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, 
moderation, and temperance; and those other virtues which are the or- 
‘nament of human society, and the basis upon which a republican con- 
stitution is founded. | 


Not only do these laws exist, but in accordance with them 
decisions of great importance have been made by high judi- 
cial authority. Some years ago Judge Bigelow in deciding 
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in favor of one of our towns in an action against it by the 
father of a young lady who refused to bow her head in 
prayer, when it was the rule of the school committee that — 
she must do.so unless the parent should make the request 
that she should be exempt, and he refused to comply with 
this, said : 


No more appropriate method could ne adopted of keeping in the 
minds of both teachers and scholars that one of the chief objects of edu- 
cation, as declared by the statutes of this commonwealth, and which 
teachers are especially enjoined to carry into effect, is to impress on the 
minds of children and youth committed to their care and instruction the 
principles of piety and justice and a sacred regard for truth. 


It is the purpose of the public schools to teach what the 
people want. <A hundred years ago the main thing wanted 
in some sections of the country was religion, and religion 
directly or indirectly was the main thing taught. Fifty years 
ago, if you had asked for your child to be taught physical 
culture or manual training, you would have been told, “It is 
not the purpose of the public schools to teach such subjects.” 
To-day in some states the Bible is not wanted, and we do 
not deny the right of those states to exclude it from their 
schools. If the great majority are opposed to it, it would 
doubtless do more harm than good to have it read, and es- 
pecially if read in a flippant and irreverent manner, as would 
probably be the case under such conditions. But we do 
claim that in those sections where the Bible can be read, and 
where it is read earnestly and reverently, its power is not 
lost either on the teacher or his pupils. The Lord’s Word 
does not return unto Him void. Nor do we believe that 
where the Word is read in the above manner, much fault is 
likely to be found. 

The writer has looked over his own experience, and has 
consulted other teachers who have been equally free both in 
public and private schools, not only to read the Bible and use 
the Lord’s prayer, but to express a religious truth at any op- | 
portune moment in their teaching, and he has found only 
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one case in which a parent or scholar has found fault, and 
even in this case — a boy’s persisting in studying during the 
reading of the Bible by the teacher— we doubt if the love 
of independence and the spirit of insubordination were not 
the real cause of the trouble, as they certainly were in the 
case decided by Judge Bigelow. We doubt if in the com- 
bined experience of these teachers, amounting to about one 
hundred years, as good a record could be found for any of — 
the subjects taught in their schools. The religious exercises 
in many of our colleges and private schools are tinged with 
sectarianism, yet how many students can say seriously that 
their absence from such exercises is due to conscientious 
scruples? But let us consult wider experience. Many years 
ago Prof. Calvin E. Stowe (see NMew-Jerusalem Magazine, 
May, 1838) was asked by the Governor of Ohio to col- 
lect facts concerning education in Europe. In that part of 
his report relating to moral and —- instruction, he 
says :— 


I enquired of all classes of teachers and of men of all grades of relig- 
ious faith, instructors in common schools, high schools, and schools of 
art, of professors in colleges, universities, and professional seminaries, in 
cities, and in the country, in places where there was uniformity, and in 
places where there was a diversity of creeds, of believers and unbelievers, 
of rationalists and enthusiasts, of Catholics and Protestants; and I never 
found but one reply, and that was, that to leave the moral faculty unin- 
structed was to leave the most important part of the human mind unde- 
veloped, and to strip education of almost everything that can make it 
valuable; and that the Bible, independently of the interest attending it, — 
as containing the most ancient and influential writings ever recorded by 
human hands, and comprising the religious system of almost the whole | 
of the civilized world, is in itself the best book that can be put into the 


- hands of children to interest, to exercise, and to unfold their intellectual 


and moral powers. Every teacher whom I consulted, repelled with in- 
dignation the idea that moral instruction is not proper for schools; and 
spurned with contempt the allegation that the Bible cannot be intro- 
duced into common schools without encouraging a sectarian bias in the 
matter of teaching; an indignation and contempt which I believe will be 
fully participated in by every high-minded teacher in Christendom. 
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-Let us look at the latest experience of the largest city of 
the world, where religious instruction is far more thorough 
and systematic than with us, while still claiming to be un- 
denominational, and where the “conscience clause” allows 
any parent to withdraw his children from the schools during 
the hour of religious instruction. How many avail them- 
selves of this privilege? A member of the London School 
Board, President of the National Union of Teachers (T. J. 
Macnamara, Educational Review, June, 1896) says “ practi- 
cally none.” When we consider that in London, according to 
Baedeker, there are more Roman Catholics than in Dublin, 
more Scotch than in Edinburgh, more Jews than in the 
whole of Palestine, and when we consider, too, the enmities 
that have existed between these sects, the result seems won- 
derful. Are we not forced to conclude that religious instruc- 
tion can be given, should be given, and is given without sec- 
tarian bias, and that when so given, it is not opposed to any 
great extent by rival sects, nor even by unbelievers? The 
men who are afraid of religious influences on their children 
are few compared with the number of those who are afraid 
that somebody else will be afraid. Profane and irreligious 


men, as a rule, do not object to the religious training of their | 


children. It is mainly the anarchistic portion of these 
classes, men filled with a spirit of disobedience to any lawful 
authority, temporal or spiritual, men who feel their inde- 
pendence, and who wish to show their power — these are the 
men who stand opposed to the Bible, because they are un- 
willing to submit to its commands, “Thou shalt not.” And 
why do we fear so much to offend the conscience of such 
men, who have no true conscience, and say that it is better 
for all the rest of the community to give up what they feel 


is for the best interests of their children, rather than to have 


one such parent withdraw his child from the public school 
which he is taxed to support? Do we reason thus in other 
matters? The Quaker is conscientiously opposed to warfare, 
but his conscience did not prevent the Civil War, nor free 
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him from the responsibility of paying his share of the ex- 


penses. A large minority in every state where capital pun- 
ishment still exists are opposed to such punishment, but they 


help pay the sheriff. In some of our towns physiology is 


taught from a text book which a portion of the inhabitants 
say is not true, history is taught which the Catholic claims 
does not fairly represent his belief, free trade is taught to 
the sons of protectionists. | 

True government of the country, and of the separate 
states, is based upon the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. This principle was recognized in forming 
the compact on board the Mayflower, and has been recog- 
nized, in theory at least, ever since. Public schools should 
be conducted on the same principle, and this principle, we 
contend, when rightly interpreted, will always show a due 
regard to the rights of the minority. In some places school 
committees where it has seemed to them that a parent might 
present satisfactory reasons, have generously offered to ex- 
cuse from devotional exercises the children of those who 
would show such reasons in writing. But to say that one 
parent who objects to the Bible should have the power to 
prevent the use of the Bible in the schools, is to say that 
another (and we have known many such), who objects to 
Music, Art, Elocution, Greek or Physical Culture, can throw 
these subjects out of the school. Nay more, to follow the 


argument to its logical conclusion, the tens of thousands in ~ 


this country who would like to break over the whole school 
law and put their children to work in the mills at ten years 
of age, would be allowed to carry out their inhuman policy. 
Is the parent who would not provide, unless compelled, any 
schooling for his child necessarily competent to decide 
whether he is benefited or injured by listening to the read- 


ing of the Bible? 


The state that is unsectarian and without an established: 
church is not necessarily unchristian or pagan. Our gov- 
ernment has stamped upon her coins, “In God we trust.” 
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Our constitutions, national and state, though not mentioning 
the name of God, are based upon Christian principles, and 
owe their authority to the justice of those principles. Our 
State has a right, and has constantly exercised it, of provid- 
ing, so far as it seems best for one of our states to provide 
under present conditions, for the religious training of her 
children. All that is asked by this paper, is that these laws 
be faithfully carried out. : 

When in those places where little heed has so far been 
given, parents arouse themselves to the importance of carry- 
ing out fully in spirit what the laws require, and demand of 
their school committees that none but reverent and earnest 
men and women shall be appointed to the charge of the relig- 
ious and moral training of their children, recognizing that 
the quality of the truth taught the children depends toa 
considerable extent on the state of those who impart it, a 
new power will be instantly felt. We are aware that many 
who think that the schools are, and should be, wholly secular, 
will laugh at this seemingly slight religious influence in the 
schools, but let each one ask himself a few questions. Have 
I ever noticed a different state at the table where grace is 
reverently said, from that where it is said in a perfunctory 
manner, or where it is entirely omitted? Have I ever no- 
ticed a difference in the table manners of the children at the 
homes compared? There are some exceptions, but where is 
the average better? What grace is at the table, or what 
the Sabbath is to the rest of the week, proper morning wor- 
ship is to the school. To the devout teacher, or to the de- 
vout scholar, it will carry something of its peace and strength 
and joy into all the succeeding work of the day. It induces 
a spirit of humility —a state in which most of our best 
knowledge is acquired and imparted — and a respect and obe- — 
dience to proper authority, as the necessary result of rever- 
ently acknowledging a power higher than any human being. 

Dr. March, a much beloved teacher, of unusually long ex- 
perience, for the past forty years professor in Lafayette 
College, says : — : 
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I have seen many generations of college students grow up and pass 
through life, and am fully satisfied that the habit of attendance on relig- 
ious exercises in colleges has been a most powerful influence for good. 
(Educational Review, March, 1896.) : 


A leading educational authority of Great Britain says :— 


Religion is really not at present in its proper place in our schools, be- — 


cause theologians cannot agree. While theologians quarrel the people 
may perish. (S. S. Laurie, Prof. of Hist. Educ. in Univ. of Edinburgh.) 


That the Bible is read less now than formerly, by our 
church people, and that many are advocating its removal 
from the public schools, does not necessarily argue that the 
present generation is more irreligious. It may be due in 


part to that restless spirit for change, so characteristic of the — 


age, which is constantly demanding new subjects and new 
methods for the schools, and which is perhaps overlooking 
the changelessness of the eternal and infinite Word, forever 
in its “fulness, holiness, and power.” “Religion” is a word 
hated by many who are advocating the highest kind of moral 


teaching. These people all condemn dishonesty, cruelty, © 


profanity, and wish it understood that it is the highest duty 
of the teacher to endeavor to prevent these evils ; but they 


do not want, as we have heard a number say, the instructor ~ 


to spend his time in talking religion, any more than we 
would want a blacksmith to whom we have apprenticed a 
boy, to talk religion to him. We accept the comparison. 
What parent would blame the blacksmith, should his ap- 


prentice day after day put in poor material and poor work- | 


manship wherever he thought they could be covered up, if 
he should lay down his hammer, and spend even half an hour 
in showing the absolute wrong of such a course? For sim- 
ilar dishonesty should the teacher simply say, “You are 
breaking the rules of the school,’ or “ Honesty is the best 
policy?” Can any true teacher stop short of showing the 
scholar who is persistently dishonest, that dishonesty is an 


evil, that it stands opposed to the golden rule and the pre- — 
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cepts of the decalogue, and should therefore be shunned as 
asin? This is morality with a soul— it is religion, practi- 
cal every-day religion. “To shun evils as sins is the Chris- 


‘tian religion itself.” (Divine Providence, 265.) 


To what schools are we most indebted for improved 
methods in instruction? “Are they not found in countries 
where more attention is given to religion? In our own 
country where are the schools that are generally looked to 
as models? Are they not found in those sections where 
more attention is given both at home and at school to the 
development of a religious or a moral-religious character? 
The early Puritan common schools were almost wholly relig- 
ious ; but, before we condemn them too severely for this ex- 
treme, let us ask where in the country do we find greater 


faithfulness to duty, a stronger love for orderly government, 
- or a stricter business integrity than where the descendants 


of these Puritans have gone. If we look at individual 
schools we believe that the highest type of citizen has been 
sent forth, and still will be sent forth to his life work by the 
Arnolds of the old and the new world — men strong not 
simply in intellectual attainments, but in the broad sym- 
pathies of a Christian character, and in the acknowledgment 
in their hearts and lives that the streams of. truth flow from 
the Rock that is higher than they, men who receive abun- 
dantly from their creator in humility, thankfulness, and love, 
and who impart to their pupils that spirit which they again 
can use in noble service to others. | 
‘How then, to return to our original question, can the New- 
Churchman respond to the call of our time for better char- 
acter and better citizenship? Many good answers can be 
given, but most of all let us remember that, if we neglect the 


reading of the Word at home, and ask that it be stopped in 


the day schools, we cannot complain if the children ask for 


it to be discontinued in the Sunday-school. They will feel 


that what seems useless to their parents, cannot long be of 


- service to themselves. Religion will seem divorced from 


every-day life. 
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Let every New-Churchman exert all his influence in se- 
lecting as teachers, men and women of the highest character 
and religious principle. When such a teacher is found, let © 


us trust him. Be he Baptist, Catholic, or Unitarian, he will 


least of all do harm at those moments when he feels the 
same God-given impulse that every parent and minister feels, 
to help those that come under his charge. The more relig- 
ious he is, the less we shall find to complain of. His aim 
will be our aim —not to rear the child as his or ours, except 
in trust, but as a child of the Heavenly Father to be fitted 
for His Kingdom. The beautiful words of Phillips Brooks’s 
Christmas carol keep.coming into our thoughts :— 


And the voice of the Christ-child tells out with delight, 
That mankind are the children of God. 


In early infancy —in the Bethlehem stage —it is easy to 
realize this, but let us never forget that, whether sojourning 
in Egypt or dwelling in Galilee, it is all that they may 
come back in the innocence and wisdom of maturer years to 
perform a higher service at Jerusalem, now more than ever as 


“Children of God.” 


Asa E. Gopparp. 
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THE WORD AND MANKIND. 


Tue Word is the great book of humanity. It has the large- 
ness, the sanity, the sublime beauty that belongs to the uni- 
verse. Its heart throbs in unison with the heart of nature. 
It stirs the deepest chords of the human and the divine. 
The melody of it has rarely been heard in its real greatness 
and compass because men have generally brought to it too 
small a soul, because they have contemplated it from some 
single angle of vision. Many have approached it with a 
dogmatic soul which has an ear only for systems of doctrine, 
with a prosaic soul which sticks fast in questions of the 
authenticity of documents, with a homiletic soul which > 
seeks only texts for sermons. The deep undertone of its 
central music they miss, because they bring to it a spirit 
untuned. It is not a book for the theologian, or statesman, 
or Jew, or Christian alone; it is not the book of a single 
epoch, a single race, or a single planet; it is the book of 
humanity. 

Listen to its variety of literary enieit It contains essays, 
epigrams, sonnets, stories, sermons, national anthems, war 
ballads, hymns of defeat and victory, law, ritual, philosophy, 
drama, allegory, and addresses on political and social re- 
form. See how it touches every human experience. It is 
read in thousands of temples, and by tens of thousands of 
-firesides. It goes to the cottage of the laborer, and to the 
palace of the king. It is woven into the speech of the 
statesman, and colors the talk of the street. The sun never 
sets on its gleaming pages. The bark of the merchant and 
the fleets of war do not sail without it. It finds the closet 
of prayer, and graces the courts of law. It is at the bed of 
death, and the wedding feast. It blesses us when we are 
born, and gives names to half of Christendom. ‘It is the 
better portion of our sermons, and our prayers are couched 
in its storied language. 
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It contains infinite undeveloped forces. It is impossible 
to class it with any other of the sacred books of the world. 
There are other holy books that stand like mountain peaks 
in literature, but, after studying them awhile, a sense of 
finiteness begins to gather about them. We detect faults 
in them, we feel the weakness of human personality and aim. 
It is not so with the Word of God. We instinctively feel that 
it sprang from God, that it exists in God, and is moving 
towards God. This is one reason why so many men reject 
it, or pass it by——it carries them beyond their depth and out- 
runs their shallow conceptions. 

Out of the Word came the primal forces of the universe. 
“In the beginning was the Word.” The secret evolution of 
all things was there from the first, and out of it the fathom- 
less mysteries of the past,the present, and the future are 
unfolded. In it are those generic laws and energies that are 
working out the destiny of the race. They are illustrated in 
its idea, incident, and inspirational influences. The twenty- 
third psalm is no longer the simple experience of a Hebrew 
lad amid the sheepfolds of Judea; it sings itself into the 
general soul, and becomes a general experience. The para- 
bles of the Lord contain the history of the world and of 
mankind for all eternity. The Sermon on the Mount states 
the principles by which society moves, and by which it will 
reach the goal of perfection. The Word of the Lord is not 
something unique and isolated in time, an afterthought of 
God, a makeshift for an emergency. As the acorn holds 
within its shell all the possibilities of its future —the strength, 
the variety, the beauty of the oak that has passed to mature | 
development — so the Word contains those possibilities and 
developments which the universe will feel from chaos toa 
perfected humanity. They are unfolding in actual life and 
history ; they will emerge with more and more clearness, and 
accelerated power, until they flower into the City of God, 
and man, passing through all normal stages of exinanition 
and growth, stands glorified in the presence of his glorified 


Master. 
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Let me briefly illustrate how the Word comes home to 
humanity by speaking of it in four ways: as literature, as - 
political science, as history, and as biography. 

1. As literature. The Word is above all things a great 
literature. No class of students can afford to neglect it, con- 
sidered merely as literature. In its intrinsic worth it is sur- 
passed by none of the exalted productions of men. It offers 


_ more variety, excellence, and power than can be found any- 


where else in the same space. In four fields of literature it 
easily rises higher than all other books — ethics, sacred poetry, 
religious visions, and the drama in its loftier aspect as a dis- 
cussion of human life. The Psalms as expressions of spirit- 
ual emotion and aspiration have no rival. They touch every 
mood, sound all depths, rise to all heights. They are as free 
and natural as the winds, and cover human nature as it 
weeps, and struggles, and hopes, and rejoices. The pro- 
phetic utterances are bolder in imagination, loftier in con- 
ception, fuller of passion, sublimer in experience than any- 
thing to be found in profane literature. They have this 
unique quality — they are the production of actual experience, 
not mere creations of the mind. They are expressions of 
patriotism, and contain the philosophy of national life as ex- 
isting in God. John Stuart Mill says the prophets were the 
reformers, more than a match for kings and priests. They 
were in church and state the equivalent of the modern lib- 
erty of the press. They kept up in that little corner of the 
earth antagonisms and influences which saved the nation 
from ecclesiastical stagnation. The opening chapters of 
Genesis and the Apocalypse discuss eternal questions in a 
dramatic way, and carry the discussion into a higher realm 
than any of the great masterpieces of secular literature. 
Compare the Apocalypse with its triumph of righteousness, 
its vision of the Lord over all, the old heaven and earth 
swept away, and the new heaven and earth, for which the 
creation has struggled from the beginning, won at last. 


- Compare it with any of the four representative books of the 


world — Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, or Goethe. 
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2. The Word as political science. The scriptures teach 
us to know the nation as existing in God. They teach us 
that political as well as personal life has its roots in eternal 
truth and in the Eternal Being. Emerson says: “ Political 
science is a book wherein we read the life of man, and the 
ascent of laws over private and hostile influences.” This 
department of the Word is peculiarly interesting and valua-— 
ble to us as a nation, for we began a theocracy, and for many 
years our land was ruled by principles uttered by Jehovah 
amid the mountains of Horeb. If we are earnest, we may 
trace certain laws of our government back to those memora- 
ble and primitive times. 

Therefore the Word shows us the real relation of the na- 
tion to the Lord. In it are the grandest illustrations of 
patriotism to be found on social records; unflinching and 
devout love of country; chivalry, fervent, unhesitating, fear- 
less. Its spirit sinks the individual in the nation, and the 
nation in God. It makes religion, literature, civic life, and 
education all national, and all march on together keeping 
step with its music. All the details of life are treated sacredly, 
a divine emphasis is laid on the most trivial matters. 
Health, sickness, food, property, sex, sanitary, and conven- 
tional and legal affairs, are guided and guarded by divine 
statutes. There is danger lest political life fall into low esti- 
mate. The Word teaches it as the highest, and well-nigh the 
sum, of all duties. 

3. The Word as history. History broadens the mind. It 
brings the folly and wisdom of the ages before us in pano- 
ramic brilliance. It tells us by what paths the race has 
struggled upward. It shows us there is an Influence and 
Power at work transcending that of men. It reveals the 
glorious evolution of the universe, and this feeds hope and 
stimulates to high effort. The Word is a history of creation 
and progress. It begins with nebulae, and closes with a re- 
deemed humanity. The Word gives us the only account of 
that era which antedates human research. From that time 
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onward we follow along with scripture records, contemporane- 
ous history down to the Gospel of John. It marches in line 
with the most ancient civilizations, interprets the secret of 
their life and the purposes of their existence. It brings us 
down to Greece and Rome, and closes with the vision of the 
Apocalypse, a counterpart of Genesis, a prophetic review of 
the future of mankind, a fulfilment of the purposes intimated 
at the beginning. It opens with the creation lifted out of 
night, with the light streaming over it, and pursues the 
mighty sweep of its progress, ending with humanity lifted 
into the heaven. The first and the last is history couched in 
symbol, but none the less truly history. Genesis offers a 
hope, and the Apocalypse paints that hope in its ineffable 
consummation. The Word gives us history in its broadest — 
aspect and largest meaning. It has wrapped up in it the 
entire intention of the Lord. In it we follow the main cur- 
rents of all ages, not pausing as the stream of time touches 
the present, but following it on to the end. In the study 
of history the Word is a vital aid, for we find in it the fun- 
damental tenets by which history has passed to its largest 
and noblest results. Secular histories are tied:to epochs and 
prejudices, the Word simply reflects the ages. They shine 
through its pages with perfect transparency. It reveals the 
secret of human society, it tells us for what purpose the na- 
tions have existed and whither they journey. 

4. The Word as biography. Biography is the history of 
individuals. There is nothing more charming, nothing more 
inspiring than the lives of great men. It is thus we learn 
the possibilities of mankind, and turn to realize those possi- 
bilities in ourselves. We learn here how seeming evil for- 
tune is often the highest blessing, and consent to labor and 
to wait. There is no stimulus like that which comes from 
the contemplation of the bearing and conduct of remarkable 
men, no influence so pervading and moulding. Biography 
displays the soul in all its moods and actions, it lays open 
the book of life to our gaze. The Word is most rich in this 
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department of revelation. Gigantic figures move through © 
its pages from first to last. In their representative charac- 
ter they instruct the present and the future. Moses dwarfs 
all other men in the magnitude of his achievements —a waif 
on the waters of the Nile, a prince of the most powerful 
empire of his times, a shepherd on the uplands of Midian, 
the leader of a nomadic nation, a lawgiver to the world, and 
buried by angels at the end. Jacob the Supplanter, outwit-— 
ting his brother by a questionable and shrewd trick, dream- 
ing of heaven, bickering with Laban, wrestling with God, 
and finally buried with the pomp and circumstance of Egypt. 
Joseph, from dungeon to throne, prefiguring the Lord’s pas- 
sion and glorification. Solomon, the wisest and weakest of 
men, a compiler of Oriental proverbs, the consummate flower 
of Hebrew youth, in old age disappearing amid the revels of 


an eastern harem. Elijah and John, the mightiest of the 


prophets, towering figures in history, embodying the truth 
of the past, and that which was to come, typical of the sturdy 
reformers who are martyred in one age and canonized in the 
next, of those persons who place truth above forms, the 
Lord above ecclesiasticism, the spirit above the creed. 
Mary, an example of devout, stainless womanhood, last at 
the cross and first at the grave. John, the Son of Thunder 


and the Seer of Patmos, impulsive at first, finally gathering 


up into his being the sweetness and grace of his Master un- 
til heaven was mirrored in his face. Such an immense 
sweep of character, such a rich and varied unfolding of tem- 


perament and thought, such absolute singleness of purpose, — 
_such seraphic piety, such a grasp of both worlds, cannot be 


found in any other human character. Thus individuality un- 
folds with more and more clearness and perfection until it 
culminates in the person of the Lord Jesus. Here we tread 
with unsandaled feet. In Him we find the true humanity, in 
Him life has its explanation and its destiny, in Him we know 
God, and creation, and all the laws of existence. They are 
here spread out in His perfect life, and uttered in His perfect 
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Word ; here all things become plain, and fall into divine 
order. The whole life of the Lord was simply a true life, 
perfect obedience itself and perfect love itself, once lost, but 
found again. It was the Word made flesh and dwelling 
among men. | 


CLARENCE LATHBURY. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE WORD. 


Tue consideration of the Word of God, even in its very 
letter, is timely in the New Church; perhaps more than 
ever now, when it is reported that whole classes of students 


in “advanced”’ theological seminaries go through their prep- | 


aration for the ministry without so much as a knowledge of 
the Hebrew and Chaldee languages. And this because the 
Old Testament is regarded as an antiquated relic in the 
Church, whose study is put in the shade by modern achieve- 
ments that are considered more worthy subjects to engage 
a minister’s thought and enquiry. 

While so-called classical learning is more common, and 
many can read with ease the New Testament in Greek, still 
the more definite and minute study of the New Testament 
in its original is rather a critical enquiry to establish and 
demonstrate the fact that this so-called Hellenistic Greek of 
_the New Testament is far inferior to the favorably names 
‘‘ classical Greek.” 

We should not blame the world for its low estimate of the 
Word of God in its letter, since it knows not in any definite 
manner how God, the Lord, is present in that Word for hu- 
man Salvation; but it becomes the more needful for the 
New Church to proclaim with a most earnest voice, and at 


the same time as definitely as possible, that whatever the 
means may be which are used in publishing the Word of 


God, the words that He speaks in it “are Spirit and Life.” 
In order to perceive the Lord’s presence in the letter of the 


Word for drawing all men unto Him, we need to consider 


sundry requirements. 

1. Human freedom. A man accepts nothing in a living 
manner, except what he receives in freedom. A man will 
not be persuaded to engage in any business until he has 
weighed by himself all the considerations and sees a reason- 
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able prospect of the realization of promises set before him. 
An angel- might proclaim a man’s spiritual business with the 
voice of heavenly sweetness; yet a man would return to — 
himself and in himself determine whether or not he desired 
the good things the angel pointed out ; and upon this free- 
dom of choosing for himself depends not only man’s respon-\ 

sibility, but his greatest enjoyment and happiness as a man. 
It is so with the divine promises themselves, which the Lord | 

proclaims in the Word; all the inducements to salvation 
must be offered to him, that he may see them as something 
of his own, because a man can receive nothing except what 
is like himself. Therefore the Lord, knowing man, offers 
_ the good things of heaven, yea His own divine blessings, in 
forms and speech that are perfectly human. He speaks to 
man in His mother tongue; Hebrew to the Hebrews, Ara- 
mean to the succeeding mixed races, and Greek to the 
thinking posterity. 

2. The Lord regards human development as entities. 
Not to speak of man’s earliest development, in his affections, 
he rises from the stage of impressions and pictures to the 
composition of ideas or thought proper, and at last arrives at 
the free use of the understanding, when he ascends at will 
from things to abstractions, and from the ideal descends to 
the real.’ | 

These steps of development have left their impress upon 
the ultimate form of his thoughts, which is speech; when 
he learns by distinct impressions and pictures, he speaks in 
single words. When he exercises his thoughts by putting 
together quality or activity with their objects, he puts to- 
gether expressive words. 

The human individual is on a small scale the epitome of 
the largest individual, humanity, the whole of which has left 
_ the continuous record of its development. There are large 
remnants giving us a picture of man when he was a full- 
grown, fully developed child — saw the world in pictures and 
pictured the extent of his world. -His words then were ac- 
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tual pictures, and the pictures represented his inner views, 
or ideas. Such simple language might be called ideographic, 
and its words ideograms. The Egyptian language in olden 
times was almost wholly such a picture language. There 
are traces of this stage of language in the older portions of 
the Hebrew Word, and all its letters owe their origin to that 
childhood state of human expression. 

The next step of advancement, being in the mere putting 
together of simple ideas (still the mode of thought among > 
the Mongolians — Chinese), has a language of its own; its 
development as distinguished from the isolated concepts 
and pictures is called the agglutinative stage of language; 
words and ideas being, so to speak, glued together. The 
Hebrew is largely a result of this agglutinative state of 
speech ; we might say, it is the agglutinative knocking at. 
the door of inflected language. | 

The speech which has at last become independent of ob- 
jects, and yet has the power of descending at will to them, 
is the speech whose relations of ideas are presented by 
means of abstract forms in which the real ideas terminate. 
The chief of these languages is the Greek, and it has. given 
us the New Testament. | 

It is an interesting observation that late, even very late, 
Hebrew words are found in the earliest writings of the Old 
Testament ; and Greek words, not a few, are found in the 
later Hebrew, a sign that the later development is rooted in 
the older, and is therefore continuous as a growth. 

Thus the Word has preserved the records of human de- 
velopment; in it we can read the progression of human 
speech from the isolated to the agglutinative, and lastly the 
inflected form. | | 

3. The wondrous quality of human thought. While the 
child, apparently alive only in its senses, observes forms and 
receives pictures, there is an unconscious inner activity at 
work, which we might call his latent understanding, his in- 
tellectual life. It is this unconscious inner life which is the 
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soul of the first outer activity, and in that outer sphere of 


excitation becomes conscious. No matter how far the con- © 


sciousness is developed, there is ever an interior life, and it 
is the unseen soul of this activity. As to the intellectual 
development, the love of putting together what belongs to- 
gether by a generic affinity, is the soul of isolated impres- 
sions ; or, to speak of language, the agglutinative speech is 
the soul of the ideographic speech, and becomes concrete, 
definite, and conscious in it. In like manner the abstract 
thought is the soul of agglutivative thought and becomes 
_ conscious in it. The faculty at work, which from unseen 
and unknown inner recesses arranges concepts and superin- 
tends judgments, is Reason. Reason appears one and the 
same with thought, because it has altogether to do with 
thought. Yet reason is always sitting within and above 
thought, and is the power that advances the understanding 
from the sensuous ideographic through the intellectual — 
agglutinative — to the ideal inflected thought and speech. 

4. We must look closer at that wonderful faculty, Reason. 
It guides through all the intricate natural development 
through which man from sensuous becomes ideal. This 
faculty of rationality, the specific human faculty, has the 
power of admitting into the natural that which is spiritual 
because man himself is spiritual, that is, essentially a spirit. 
.Thus above, and over all the lower attainments, watched 
and waited what is spiritual; the spiritual thought guided 
by spiritual reason was the soul of all the natural thought. 

Having thus before us in a perfect flux of advancement 
the steps of development in the human understanding, and 
the parallel of man’s speech, we may see that his highest at- 
tainment of thought and expression is not merely the power 
of abstraction and idealization, but the conception of what is 
right and wrong, good and evil, or spiritual thought in the 
natural. | 

We can pursue the thought still farther; that as the an- 
gelic nature, the peaceful end and purpose of home and 
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character, is at work over and above the spiritual thought, 
there are therefore still interior developments of thought, 
and the possibility of an inmost human consciousness. 

When this is reached the thought is lost in admiration of 
the Divine, whose life is so wondrously given to be man’s 
own, that the creature is not conscious that his life is an- 
other’s. But still that creature, by opening up its rational 
power, can perceive and acknowledge that this marvelous 
upward flight is only a return to God from whence it came. 
And this contemplation opens up to Reason the possibility 
that the Divine Thought Itself may use the best of human 
forms of knowledge on any plane to fill them with its own 
wisdom, while yet coming to the conscious mind of man in 
human words, and to present the very divine speech as man 
can receive it, namely, as something like his own, and there-. 
fore without coming at any time in so overpowering a man- 
_ ner as to annihilate him. 

5. Now look at the Divine Word as it is among men, in 
the English, the French, the German, and other tongues. 
Although much in our English Bible savors of bygone days, 
speaking to us rather in the speech of nearly three hundred 
years ago, still it contains the purest English, the best, be- 
cause it is the Anglo-Saxon, speech. If you would study 
_ the powerful and correct idiomatic German, learn to read 
the Bible of the Teuton. 

. Why is it that the best of modern language is always 
found in the translation of the Word? Is it because the 
world’s best scholars are occupying themselves with trifles 
and vagaries when seeking to render that Book of books in 
our own tongue? Is it simply that they are bookworms and 
are treasuring idolatrously the dust of ages, when they give 
us the Hebrew Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, the 
Greek Gospels, and Revelations in the loved sounds of our 
English? No; but they give the best thought in the purest 
language, because they feel how inadequately the human 
speech at its best expresses that which impresses their souls 
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as divine and as almost inexpressible speech in the original 
which they seek to render. It is this that impresses the 
reverent student ever more deeply and ever more distinctly ; 
it proclaims that all translations are merely adaptations, and 
that to see the wonders he must put off his shoes and hum- 
bly approach in the originals “the bush burning with fire.” 

6. To him who first rationally saw how the letter of the 
Word, given in human words and experiences, could in every 
least part be filled with the divine —to Swedenborg was first 
permitted to test the letter of what purports to be the Word 
of God, and he, the first among men, discovered and adored 
in it a divine style; a style in which every word, yea every 
syllable and often every letter of a syllable, occupy a perfect 
place and contain a perfect meaning. 

In classical language words are often used in -vague, un- 


certain meaning; the very indefiniteness of sense or appli- 
- cation seems to constitute the beauty sought for. Let com- 


mon speech exemplify : we speak of the blest, meaning those 
who have eternal life; we speak of a family as blest with 
children; of those who are wealthy as blest with worldly 
good; using the word blessing for heavenly life, earthly 
children, money. In certain instances classical usage has 
sanctioned over twenty meanings for one word. In the 
Word, truly the Word of God, no such vagueness of mean- 
ing attaches to expressions ; but careful examination shows 
that the meanings of words are always exact, with perfect 
precision of sense, and that the perfection grows with the 
interiority of the perception of the reader. Yea, to such an 
extent is this true of the Word of God, that its Hebrew and. 
Greek appear not only the most accurate, harmonious, and 
perfect types in the groups of languages to which they be- 
long, but the type of all truthful, clear, and perfect speech. 
Nay more, the clear apprehension of the almost absolutely 
(speaking guardedly on account of human imperfection in 
the transmission) perfect language in the Word of God, 
where the external expressions appear the perfect medium 
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for conveying the spiritual, heavenly, yea the divine thought, 
is the means of recognizing that which is divine in the 
_ Bible, and separating therefrom all that is merely from man, 
though written in agreement with or in acknowledgment 
of the divine. 

From the human alten, in the very midst of its 
experiences, in man’s own familiar language is given us the 
Word of God, that its truths may be received as a saving 
_ power, while it comes to us in the fullest sense as our friend 
and our equal. Yet its thoughts are not as our thoughts; 
they are high, as far as heaven is above the earth; and the 
higher, the more innocently a life conceives them ; till, at 
last, the faithful heart while reading them may feel itself 
sitting at the feet of the Master, Who is inmostly in the 
Word ; for “In the beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God, and God was the Word. | And the Word was 
made flesh.” 


Jacosp E, WERREN. 
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THE LORD AS THE WORD. . 


_ One of the most marvelous and helpful truths regarding 

the divine Word is that the Lord Jesus Christ, by His life 
in the world, fulfilled it in every particular. “Think not,” 
He says, “that I am come to destroy the Law or the Proph- 
ets; Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I 
say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
_ shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” Thus 

the Word of God or the sacred Scripture is wonderfully 
identified with the Lord. The Word is the Son of man, and 
the Lord is the Son of man. The Word, as to its outer 
form, is compiled from human history and experience ; and 
the Lord, by taking on Himself our nature and dwelling 
among us, made that history and experience His own. Ac- 
cordingly, it is strictly and literally true that the Word is 
the Lamb’s book of life. _ 

That not only the New Testament, but the Old Testament 
also, treats of our Lord, and prefigures His divine human 
life in the world, is evident from not a few of His own dec- 
larations. He exhorts men to “search the Scriptures; for,” 
He adds, “they are they which testify of me.” After His 
resurrection, when He appeared to His disciples, it is said 
that, beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Him- 
self. Those things, as we know, did not generally lie ex- 
posed to the common view on the surface of divine revela- 
tion. In no merely external or superficial way did He 
_ incorporate them with His experience. But in the deepest 
sense of which they were capable, He actually lived them. 
So doing, He fulfilled the Scriptures ; that is to say, He 
filled them full of a meaning which, prior to that time, they 
had not been supposed to contain. In Him the Law and 
the Prophets, the Gospels and the Apocalypse, come to- 
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gether, and are united. Like a seamless garment, they form 
a complete whole which no human efforts can divide. 

To know this great truth is to possess the means of mak- 
ing the divine Word infinitely more near and precious to us 
than it could otherwise be. If in every part it brings to us 
our Saviour, and makes us feel His living presence, how 
greatly is its power increased — its power to help and save! 
Proofs of this statement might be found on every page. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not merely ancient patriarchs. 
Moses is not simply a Jewish lawgiver. Samuel and the 


other prophets do not merely warn, instruct, and enlighten a 


certain people of olden time. David and Solomon are not 
mere earthly kings, surrounded by natural pomp and glory. 
But each of those Old -Testament personages represents 
and foreshadows, in some phase or aspect of His life, Him 
who was to come. In a higher and truer sense than any 
other being, He was the “Father of nations,” and the 
source whence all life springs —the Giver of the law by 
which all lives are guided. He was the real prophet in 
whom all other prophetical utterances were concentrated ; 
and He was the “ King of kings” in whom the splendor of 
all previous royalty found its perfect expression. Take, for 
a single example, the Book of Psalms. They are rightly as- 


sociated for the most part with King David, and portray the 


events and emotions of his checkered life. But how vastly 


more significant do they become, when it is seen that they. 


also lay bare, to its profoundest depths, the life of Him who 
“took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses,” and whose 
humanity is divine. 


The opening of the Word, so as to show the Lord God 


the Saviour Jesus Christ dwelling within it as the Son of 
man, is the distinctive revelation made to the New Church. 
Yea, verily, it is the means whereby His Second Coming is 


effected. Surely all should be able to see that no other 


coming could possibly compare in power and significance 
with that which should reveal to the waiting minds of men 
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His nature and wishes and the purposes of His providence, 
as embodied in His infinite and eternal truth, with its mes- 
sages to every phase of human life, and to every age of the 
world. If He does not guide us by His truth, how shall He 
guide us? If His truth is not to be found in His Word, 
where is it to be found? To what other source of instruc- 
tion shall we look, if His Word be not infinite and inex- 
haustible ? 
It is, therefore, impossible to onisiieiin the value and 

importance of the revealed Word to those who accept the 
teachings of the New Church. The strangest of all phenom- 
ena will be afforded by us if we refuse to give it the high 
place to which it is entitled. Neglect to read it daily and 
to meditate on its precepts, that we may make them the law 
of our lives, and dwell peaceably within the beneficent sphere 
of its influence, would seem to be not only unaccountable, 
but an error quite beyond excuse or palliation. Such neglect, 
if it exist among us, will easily explain the slow growth of 
our religious body in spiritual graces and in visible numbers. 
But I will not dwell on this point any longer than simply to 
suggest it. Suffice it to say that, if the New Church is to be 
a living reality to any or all of us, it must be because we 
see the Lord Himself coming with power and. great glory 
in the clouds of heaven ; or, what is the same thing, because 
~ He is revealed as the Son of man in the divine Word, mak- 
ing His presence felt in our hearts and lives by the higher 
light which shines through the heavenly a of its 
everlasting Gospel. 


REED. 
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THE CHRIST IN ANCIENT ARYAN BELIEFS. 


To New-Churchmen the article written by the Rev. E. D. 
Daniels, and entitled “Source of the Christ in Ancient 
Myths,” which appeared in the NEw-Cuurcu REvIEw of 


April, 1896, is interesting and instructive; but to Old- 


Churchmen — the “ Orthodox” who believe themselves to be 
Catholic, yet are not—the idea that the historical Christ 
can have anything to do with, or have any connection with 
Ancient Myths, is sacrilege. 

_ The writer of the present article recently published a 
pamphlet entitled “ Christian Missions and Hinddism,” which 
has been favorably noticed by the NEw-CuurcuH REVIEw, and 
by some English and Anglo-Indian newspapers, but which, 
of course, was not very palatable to others interested in 
present Missionary methods. 

_ The Literary World, forexample, remarked that :— 


It can scarcely be expected that Christian Missionaries will try to 
mend matters by moulding their teachings according to the ideas of Mr. 


Wilson who, “using Hindi phraseology, holds that Christ may be re-. 


garded as the last avatara of Vishnu,” and, “using Buddhistic phrase- 
ology holds that Christ may be regarded as the last of the Buddhas.” 


Perhaps not; and so much the worse for the Christian 
Missionary cause. 3 ‘ 

The idea of Incarnation (Sanskrit avatéva—a word con- 
veying the idea of the descent of radiant Light) is no idea 
of the present writer, but is of very ancient date, and is pre- 


eminently an Aryan de/zef; originating, doubtless, from the . 


time of the promise of a coming Saviour (ome. lii. 15), who 
should “bruise the head of the serpent”; which serpent, 
as Ruskin puts it, “is a divine hieroglyph of the demoniac 


power of the earth—of the entire earthly nature,” —a 
symbol “of the grasp and sting of death,” * as represented 


*«“ Queen of the Air,” p. 88. 
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by the Vedic Az, “the throttling serpent,” which, as Max 
Miiller says, “was chosen with great truth as a proper name > 
for sin or evil (Amhas).” 

Thus, in the ancient Egyptian seinililimiess we have Horus, 
as the Egyptian “Son of God,” destroying the great serpent 
Apap ; in the Greek mythology, Hercules destroying the cel- 
ebrated many-headed Hydra; in the Iranian mythology, 
Atar (Fire) the Son of Ahura Mazda, destroying or conquer- 
ing “the fiendish snake,” Azi-dahaka, which withholds the 
heavenly Light; and in the Vedic mythology, Agni (Fire) 
the Son of Dyaus, overcoming -Ahi (namely, Vitra), “the 
enveloping demon of darkness and drought, which withholds 
both Light and Water — both synonyms for Truth.” 

It has always been the Wisdom side of Deity which has 
been represented as incarnated. Divine Love is the Esse, or 
Divine Being, and Divine Wisdom is the FExistere or mani- 
festation ; and, as Swedenborg teaches, they are distinctly 
ONE. Inthe Hindd mythology Vishwu stands for Mahat, 
that is, for Divine Intelligence or Wisdom ; and he is said 
to be “the highest embodiment” or manifestation of Brahma 
—the active Creator, who is also called Kamaldsana, “He 
who is seated, or grounded in Love,” or, “He who sends or 
darts forth Love or desire.” | 

It is Vishzu who, according to Hindf mythology, is always 
incarnated. Thus in the Bhagavadgitd, iv. 5, it is Vishzu 
(or, as he is often called, Hari, “The Saviour” ) who, incar- 
nated as Krzshaa, is represented as saying :— 


Even though I am unborn and inexhaustible in my essence, even 
though I am Lord of all beings, yet taking my Nature-form, I am born 
by means of my illusive power (M4ya4). Whenever piety decays, and 
impiety is in the ascendant, I create myself. I am born age after age, 
for the protection of the good, for the destruction of evil-doers, and the 
establishment of piety. 


According to the Hinda mythology there are, in all, ten 
avataras of Vishzu. Of these mzne have already taken place ; 
the eighth being that in the form of Kvzshza, the ninth in 
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that of Buddha, and the ¢enth, which has yet to take place, 
will be the Kalkin Avatara, that is, Vishzu “will appear in 
the sky as the rider of a White Horse, carrying a drawn 
sword blazing like a comet, in his hand.” This forcibly re- 


minds us of the scene portrayed in the Apocalypse, chapter | 


X1xX. 
Vishuu’s epithets are * “The True” (Satyah), “The pure 
Spirit” (Patatma), “The Way” (M4rgak), “The Truth” 
(Tattvam), “The Life” (Prana), “The Physician” (Vaidya), 
“The World’s Medicine” (Aushadham or Bheshajam Jaga- 


tah), “ The Father” (Pita), “The Holy of the Holy” (Pavit- 


ram Pavitraz4m), “The Guide” (Neta), “The All” (SarvaA), 
“The Refuge” (Saravam), “The Friend” (Suhrvid), “The 
Affectionate (Vatsalak), “The Benefactor” (Priya-k7?t), 
“The Witness” (Sakshi), “The Patient ” (Sahishvuh), “ The 
Peace Giver” (Santi-daz), “The Authority” (Pram4zam), 
“The Holy” (Brahmazyah), “The Desired One” 
“ Bearing the Truth in Himself” (Rztam-bhara). And these 
are just the epithets which Christ claims for Himself. 
Buddha, “ The Wise One,” or “ The Enlightened One,” is, 
according to Buddhistic teaching, to be reincarnated as the 
Maitreya Buddha — “ the loving and compassionate Buddha, 
of kindly and friendly disposition towards all living beings, 
who will conquer the world, and win it over to himself.” 
This describes Christ exactly. 3 


Further, Christ was “The Word” (or Wisdom of God) 


made flesh; Vishzu, “The Universal Pervader,” represents 


Divine Wisdom and Intelligence ; Buddha means “ The Wise 


One”; thus, as the well-known axiom puts it, “Things 
which are equal to the same thing, are equal to one another.” 
Why Christian Missionaries should object to see in Christ 
the last avat4ra of Vishzu, and the last of the Buddhas — 
the Maitreya Buddha — is hard to understand, and is only to 
be accounted for by reason of their inability to move out of 
existing “ Orthodox ” theological grooves, 


* See Sir Monier Williams’s book “ Religious Thought and Life in India,” 
p- 106. 
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All former Hindd avataras have been mythical and ideal ; 
the Christ incarnation is real and historical. It covers all 
ideals whether of thought or life. In it are consummated 
all that mythology and imagination, faith and conduct, have 
previously striven to portray and embody. 

A recent writer * well says: — 

Strange irony it is that Protestants, who deny that grace is confined 


to the Church and its Sacraments, should limit divine illumination to the 
Christian section of the Father’s family, and ‘should endeavor to prove 


_ “pagan” truth to be error, and “ pagan” glimpses of God to be masked 


deceptions of the devil! “The Word” [which “in the beginning was 
with God,” and “ was God ”’] is not merely the local Jesus, but “the light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the world.” 


_ Dr. Gordon of Boston f rightly says that,— 


The scholarship of the Christian world, the large and sympathetic 
study of the religions of mankind, . . . the wonderful growth of the 
idea of humanity, make it z#fossib/e to live in the traditional theology. 
It is not big enough (it is not catholic enough), nor is it good enough as 
a theoretic support and inspiration for the best interests and activities of 
the world to-day. | 


To Dr. Gordon, as well as to many other Christian schol- 
ars of to-day, the Old Theology of Christendom is dead. 
He says : — 

For that there can be no resurrection. 


The fact that the missionary work of the churches was founded on 
the old theology is no reason why it should be continued on that basis. 


It cannot be denied, as Mr. Besant affirms, that much that 
is fair and beautiful in Christian morality had been taught 
in the world ages before Christ was born. There was, in 
fact, Christianity before Christ. Long ago, even, St. Augus- 
tine boldly declared that “there is no religion which, among 
its many errors, does not contain some real and Divine 
Truth”; and he also affirmed that Christ (as “ The Word ”) 


* Mr. R. E. Welsh, M. A.,, in his book, “In Relief of Doubt.” 
t In his “ Christ of To-day.” 
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is present wherever there is truth, wisdom, and justice, in 
the East as in the West. “Other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold,” said the Divine Master Himself. 

It is therefore refreshing to find that there are some 
thoughtful and unbiased Christian Missionaries, who, with 
the Rev. G. Mackenzie Cobban,* acknowledge that the 
sacred books of India contain teachings in closest accord 
with the foundation truths of Christianity, thereby contra- 
dicting the prevalent but narrow-minded theory that Chris- 
tianity a/one contains “saving truth.’’ Some so-called Chris- 
tians try to make out that these teachings are mere imitations 
of Christian teaching, whereas they are centuries older. Has 
the East, then, been God-forgotten? The Hind answer is 
that God spake through his fathers also; that God knows 
other languages besides Greek and Hebrew; and he is right, 
for we know that “ At sundry times and in divers manners — 
God spake to the fathers” of a// nations, and we also know 
that Jesus Christ “ came not to destroy but to fulfil.” 

_ Mr. R. E. Welsh wisely remarks that, — 


As according to Genesis and Science there was light before the sun, 
so there was moral [and intellectual] illumination before Christ. And as 


_ light became centralized for our system in the sun, so Christ [The Sun 


of Righteousness] gathered all light —all the scattered truths and moral — 
principles which previous Seers had perceived and taught —into His 
central fulness, and now radiates it to warm and cleanse the life of hu- 


manity. 
Or as another writer says : — 
He embraced and amalgamated all the Spiritual material which floated 


on the river of human life [revivified it], and invites all to come to 
Him for the Water of Life, and the Bread of Life. : 


Mr. Welsh, referring to Spinoza, remarks : — 


Jesus is unique, in that, while other masters bring fragments of the 
Divine, He brings the whole rounded mind of God, Is not His compre- 
hensive union of the best that has come from Seers in all lands (and in 
all ages) the real marvel and mark of His supremacy? 


* See Contemporary Review for June 1895. 
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Whatever the Literary World may say, Christian Mission- 
aries must be dense indeed if they do not recognize this 
fact, if they do not or will not see that the same thing may 
be called in different languages by different names. We 
Christians, as Dr. Gordon observes, “ baptize the Creative 
Being behind nature and behind human history into the 
name of Christ ” —as “the Word ” which “in the beginning 
_ was with God,” and “was God”; why, then, should we call 
the Hindfs “pagans,” or “heathen,” because they call “ The 
Word” Vach, and say she is “the daughter of Kama namely, 
of Divine Love” (Atharva Veda, ix. 2, 5) ? 

In the Panchavimsa Brahmama of the SAma Veda, xx. 14, 
we are told : — 

Prajapati the Creator [literally “ The Lord of creatures”] alone was 
this universe. He had VAch, too, as His own, as a second to Him. He 
considered “ Let me send forth this Vach. She will traverse and per- 


vade all this.” He sent her forth; she traversed and pervaded all this; 
she extended aloft, diffused like a stream of water. 


In later times V4ch is identified with Sarasvati, “The 
Watery One,” extolled in the Veda as a heavenly river, and 
in after mythology, as the Sakti or energy of Brahma — 
-another name for the Creator. 

Again in the Satapatha Brahmaaza of the white Yajur-Veda, 
viii. I, 2,9}; xi. I, 6, 18, it is said, “ All was made by Vach, 
and likewise all that was made was Vach.”* This was said 
centuries before St. John wrote that “ All things were made 
by the Word, and without the Word was not anything made 
that was made.” 

In the Rig Veda, x. 125, 5, Vach is represented as say- 
ing :— 

It is even I myself i make known this which is oS to gods 


and men. Him whom I love I make terrible, (1 make) him 4 priest, (I 
make) him a Ashi (a Seer), (I make) him intelligent. 


This may be compared with what Wisdom (Sophia) is rep- 
resented as saying in Proverbs viii. . 


'* See “ Vedanta Philosophy,” by Professor Max Miiller, p. 147. 
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In the Apocalypse xxii. 1, mention is made of “a River — 
of Water of Life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God;” and this we know signifies Divine Truth 
in abundance proceeding from the Lord (Swedenborg’s 
“ Apocalypse Revealed ”’ ). | 

It is also noteworthy that in the Sanskrit language, ac- 
cording to the Vedic commentator Sayama, Rita, which sig- 
nifies Divine Truth, also signifies Water; so also the word 
Satya, meaning Divine Truth, in the Naighaztuka (or Vedic 
glossary of synonyms) I. 12, is enumerated among the 
Udaka-namA4ni, or names for Water.* | 

In the Rig Veda the remedial and purifying virtue of 
“The Waters” (Apas), 22 a spiritual sense, are extolled. 
Thus in Rig Veda I. 23, 22 we read :— 


Carry away, ye Waters, whatever evil there is in me, wherever I may 
have been deceived, or may have cursed, and also all untruth (anvztam). 


In the Rig Veda, Sarasvati is celebrated both as a heav- 
enly River and as a Goddess according to the commentator 
YAska in his Nirukta, II. 23. According to Sayaza on Rig 
Veda, I. 3, 12, “ The Sarasvati by her act of flowing displays 
a copious stream.” . 

Professor R. Roth in his illustrations of Nirukta, XI. 26, p. 
152, translates: “A mighty stream is Sarasvati, with her 
light she lightens, illuminates all pious minds.” He, how- - 
ever, regards the commencing words as figurative, and not 
referring to the river. 

Professor Benfey renders: “ Sarasvati by her light causes 
the great sea (Sagara) to be known, she shines through all 
thoughts.” f 

The “great sea” (or ocean), in this instance, means “ the 
deep sea of mind,” of which the Vedas sing. It is said in 
the Satapatha Brahmaza vii. 5, 2, 52 :— 


Mind is the ocean. From the mind-ocean with Vach for a shovel the | 


* See Professor Sir Monier Williams’s “ Sanskrit Dictionary.” 
t Dr. Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. V. p. 339 (note). 
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gods dug out the triple Vedic science. . . . Mind is the ocean, VAch is 
the sharp shovel, the triple Vedic science is the offering.* _ 

As a heavenly River (Ambay4s — “leading to the knowl- 
edge of Brahman,” of the Kaushitaki Upanishad, i. 3), Saras-. 
vati represents “ Divine Truth in abundance proceeding from 
the Lord,” for what else than Divine Truth can “lighten and 
illuminate all pious minds ?” what else “shkzues through all 
thoughts ?”’ 

In later mythology Sarasvatt becomes a goddess, or the 
Female Principle in the Deity, and thus, also, represents 
Divine Wisdom ; and as Sati, is a Es of Divine 
Truth. 

Both Vach and Sunwell are ar to be “ Mothers of the 
Vedas,” that is, of Sacred knowledge. 

Thus we see that “ The Word ” either as Vach or as Saras- 
vati has ever been the holiest symbol to the Hindf mind; 
and if Christian Missionaries can get over narrow-minded 
prejudice, they can take advantage of that fact in recom- 


‘mending to the Hind mind the supremacy of Him who was 


“The Word ” made flesh. 

It is as Light — Dyu, or heavenly light —“the Divine 
principle of life and the source of intelligence,” that the 
Supreme Being has been worshipped from time immemorial ; 
and the object of this article is to bring this fact into prom- 
inent notice as the “ Source of the Christ in Ancient Myths.” 

To read the ancient chapter of the spiritual history of our 
earliest Aryan forefathers, we must, as Max Miller points 
‘out, — | 

Take the words which occur in the same form and with the same 


meaning in all the seven branches of the Aryan family, and we have in 
them the most genuine and trustworthy records in which to read the 


thoughts of our true ancestors, before they had become Hindfs, or Per- 


sians, or Greeks, or Romans, or Celts, or Teutons, or Slavs. Of course, 
some of these ancient charters may have been lost in one or other of 
these seven branches of the Aryan family, but even then, if they are 
found in six, or five, or four, or three, or even two only of its original 


* Dr. Muir’s “Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. IIT. p. 10. 
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branches, the probability remains, unless we can prove a later historical 
contact between these languages, that these words existed before the 
great Aryan separation. * 


By the same reasoning it may be maintained that similar 
conceptions, though not expressed by words which can be 
traced to a common root, had a common origin. | 

Max Miiller informs us that the most ancient name for 
the Supreme Being was,— 


Dyaus (or Dyz) in Sanskrit, Zeus in Greek, Jovd-s in Latin, and Zi 
in German. . . . These words are not mere words, but bring before us, 
with all the vividness of an event which we noticed ourselves but yester- 
day, the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thousands of years it may 
be before Homer and the Veda, worshipping an Unseen Being under the 
selfsame name, the best, the most exalted name which they could find 
in their vocabulary — under the name of “ Light.” 

And let us not turn away, and say that this was, after all, but nature 
worship and idolatry. No; it was not meant for that, though ¢¢ may 
have been degraded into that in later times. Dyaus did not mean light 
(as manifested in the universe), nor was it light personified, it was meant 
for something else. We have in the Veda an invocation Dyaus-pitar, | 
the Greek Zeu pater, the Latin Jupiter; and that means what it meant | 
before these languages were torn asunder — it means “ Heaven-Father.”’f¢ 


And we, after the lapse of ages, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, A. D., have no better name for the Supreme Being 
than that which our Divine Master Himself taught us to 
use —“ Our Father which art in Heaven”; with Whom © 
Christ Himself claims Oneness, as “The Light of the 
World,” as the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, 


the beginning and the end — The Almighty. 


Thus the object of the sensus luminis, by the immutable 
law of analogy or correspondence, represented to the most © 
ancient people, as it also does to us at the present time, the 
object of the sensus numinis or “ first sense of the Godhead,” 
which latter, Max Miiller says, and truly says, is — 


An immediate perception [“ an influx from the Lord,” as Swedenborg 
*“ India, What can it Teach us?” p. 23. t* Science of Religion,” pp. 106, 107. 
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terms it], not the result of reasoning and generalizing, but an intuition 
as irresistible as the impressions of our senses, . . . and which, in 
homely language, we call Faith — the source of all religion. * 


One of the oldest known epithets for the Supreme Being, 
according to Max Miiller,t is Asura, “The living God.” This 
word is from the verb As, “ To breathe,” and afterwards, “to 
be.” (Greek es-ti; Latin est; Gothic zs-¢; Lithuanian es-ti ; 
Slavonic jes-t7.) The Sanskrit Asura is equivalent to the 
Zend Ahura, and the Sanskrit Asura-visvavedas, “The all- 
knowing Living God” —the “ Heaven-Father’” —is in Zend 
called Ahura Mazda, “ The all-knowing Lord.” 

From the same verb, As, “to be” (its participle present), 
we have the word Sat —‘“Zo on, or “ That which is,” another 
very ancient epithet of the Godhead, that is, “ Supreme Be- 
ing.” Satis compared with the Greek dn (Ionian edn for 
eson); Latin sens, sent-ts, in pre-sens, ab-sens; Lithuanian 
Nom. m. esans, f. esanti.~ Also sooth. | 

Max Miiller tells us :— 


From this Sat was derived Sat-ya, meaning originally “ Endowed with — 
being,” then “ True.” This is an adjective, but the same word, as neu- 
ter, is also used for “ Truth” in the abstract. § 


Sat not only means Divine Being, but also Divine Good- 
ness, and as Swedenborg teaches, Divine Goodness is Esse, 
and Divine Truth is Ex¢stere; they are distinctly ONE. 

Sat zs in Satya, and Satya erzsts from Sat. 

In creative act Satya, Divine Truth (as in the case of 
Vach — “The Word ”’), was considered as the eternal foun- | 
dation of all that exists. Thus in the Rig Veda, x. 85, 1, we 
read “ Satyena uttabhita bhimi” — “The Earth is founded 
on, or upheld by Truth —” and at a later time, in the Taittirt- 
_yaka — Upanishad II. 6, we read, “ Satya (True) became all 
this whatsoever, and therefore the wise call IT (the Brah- 
man) Satya (the True.)” 


* Science of Language,” Vol. II. p. 479. t“ Hibbert Lectures,” for 1878. 
t Sir Monier Williams’s “ Sanskrit Dictionary.” § Introduction to Upanishads. 
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If it be said that this is a Vedic, and not, therefore, neces- 
sarily, a pre-Vedic conception, we have another word for 
Divine Truth as Order and Law in the physical, as well as 
in the moral world, namely, Rzta, which “belongs to one of 


the earliest strata of thought,” as Max Miiller tells us.* He . 


says that “the Latin vé@tus is identical in origin and also in 
intention with the Sanskrit Azta.” Professor Benfey has 
shown that ordo, ordinis, would correspond to a Sanskrit 
form, vi-tvan. “ Rita (properly Arta) corresponds to the Zend 
Asha.” 

Not only had the ancient pre-Vedic Aryans a grand con- 
ception of Truth as the unchanging and unchangeable Rule 
of Right in the Moral world, and of Order in Physical Causa- 
tion, but the ancient Egyptians also had the same concep- 
tion, which they expressed by their word Maat, “ correspond- 
ing to Rita” as Le Page Renouf tells us.+ 

Max Miiller says that this conception — 


_ Existed before the Indians and Iranians separated, that it formed 
part of their ancient, common religion, and was older therefore than the 
oldest Gath4 of the Avesta, and the oldest hymn of the Veda. J/¢ was 
not the result of later speculation, it did not come in, only after the 
belief in the different gods and their more or less despotic government 
of the world had been used up. No; it was an intuition (an intuttive 


perception, that is,) which underlay and pervaded the most ancient reli-— 


gion of the Southern Aryans.f 


As, it may be added, it underlay and pervaded the most 


ancient religion of Egypt. 
With regard to the conception of Rita in the Vedic period, 


Max Miller writes : — 


If the ancient poets of the Veda were to live to-day, and if they had 


. to think modern thought and speak modern speech, I should say that 


“an eternal power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” would 


*“ Hibbert Lectures,” for 1878, p. 246 f. 
t /bid., for 1879, pp. 120, 250. — ¢/bid., for 1878, p. 251. 
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not be a very unlikely sinbering they might feel themselves inclined to 
give of their ancient Rita. 


“ An eternal power, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness,” can be no other than Divine Truth operating 
within man. “ The light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world.” 

Next, Sraddha, “ Faith,” as Max Miiller tells us,* “isa 
very old word which must have existed before the Aryan 
nations separated.” ... “ Sraddha is letter for letter the 
same as the Latin credo and our creed.” It is compounded 
of Svat, “faith,” or “truth,” plus dé “to fix the thought 
on,” “to resolve upon.” Srat, “faith,” according to the 
Naighantuka, III. 10 is a synonym for “ truth.” 

Max Miiller says :— 


How Srat should come to mean “ True,” and Sraddha “to make 
true,” “to accept as true,” we do not know. * But this only shows how 
old a word Sraddha really is, and how early in the history of the human 
mind the idea must have sprung up that we may accept as true what can 
neither be confirmed by our senses, nor proved by our reasoning, but 
what is nevertheless irresistible. Here we see how we may discover 
embedded in the very deepest strata of language the germs of religion, 
for there can be no name for believing before the first rays of faith have 
dawned in the human heart. 


We do not, as the Professor remarks, “discover embodied 
in the very deepest strata of language the germs of religion,” 
and the mere germs only; but, if this ancient concept of 
Sraddha be taken together with other equally ancient con- 
cepts which we have seen, such as that of the “ Heaven- 
Father” and “Living God,” who is “Being Itself” or 
‘‘ Goodness Itself,” and who is manifested as “ Truth Itself,” 
“the eternal foundation of all things of Law and Order 
in the Moral and Physical worlds — we discover instead of 
germs of religion only, the charters of a sublime religion al- 
ready in existence; and this fact goes far to confirm Swe- 
denborg’s teaching concerning the most ancient people — 


Natural Religion,” pp. 101-102. 
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Adamite men, who were in the intuttive perception of good- 
ness and truth, and who had no written Word, but had the 
Word inscribed in thetr hearts, or revealed in their: hearts ; for 
“‘intuttive perception is revelation.” 

And Swedenborg’s teaching is further confirmed by Y4ska, 
who lived in the fifth century B. C., and who says in his Ni- 
rukta I. 20:— | | 

The #éshis (or most ancient Seers) had an intuitive perception [sak- 
shatkrita — dharmanah] into religion (or duty). They, by tuition, handed 
down the Mantras [sacred texts] to subsequent preceptors who were 
destitute of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in — 
the power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged ‘this book (the 
Nai ighantuka), the Veda, and the Ved4ngas.* 


The word Rzshi is said to be either from the root drs, 
“to see,’”’ “to see with the mind,” “to see by divine intui- 
tion ;” or from the root résh, “to flow,” “to bring anything 
near by Rowing ; ; ”” perhaps it is related to the roots avc or 


rich, “to praise.” 
Dr. Muir in his “Original Sanskrit a Vol. III. pp. 


219, 245, points out that,— 


The recognition of a succession of Fshis constitutes one of the Azs- 
torical elements of the Veda. A certain superhuman character was as- 
cribed by the later (Vedic) Rishis, who — the hymns, to some of 
their predecessors. 

Thus we read in Rig Veda, I. 179, 2:— 

The pious Rishis who lived of old, and who conversed about sacred 
truths with the gods, led a conjugal (av4sur) life, etc. : 

..Avasur=ava--asu would signify a spiritual life of Love. _ 

Again, Rig Veda, X. 14, 15 :— 

This reverence to the Azshis born of old, the ancients who showed us 
the road. 

And once more, Rig Veda, VII. 76, 4:— 

They were associates of the gods, those ancient wise ones (Sages). 

* Dr. Muitr’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. II, p. 165. 
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The fathers found out the hidden Light ; with true — they generated 
the dawn (Ushas). 


Ush§as, in the Veda, is the goddess of Dawn, the word 
simply means morning light (Greek, eos, Latin, aurora, Goth- 
‘ic, wh-tvé, Old German, ushta). | 

UshAs-budh (a Vedic expression) means “ awaking with 
the morning light,” and Max Miiller explains in his “ Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language,” Vol. IT. p. 551 :— 


In Sanskrit dudhk means both to wake and to know, hence the god- 
dess who caused people ¢o wake was involuntarily conceived as the god- 
dess who caused people fo know. 


Thus in a hymn to Ushias, Rig Veda, I. 92, 6, we read : — 


‘We have crossed the frontier of darkness, the dawn — forth gives 
Light (Vayuna). 


Vayuna “has a double meaning,” as the Prodéaeia points 
out, “and means knowledge much more frequently than 
light.” It means“‘instruction,” and “the faculty of perceiv- 
ing.” In Rig Veda, I. 48, 1. Ushas is supplicated to “ awake” 
for her worshipper “ pleasant and at the same time true (sin- 
vitah) hymns, or words.” 

But with regard to Sraddha, what Max ‘Miiller says he 
does not know, and cannot therefore explain, Swedenborg 
steps in to make clear. He says :— 


From love of truth proceeds the perception of truth; from the percep- 
tion of truth the thought of truth; and from these comes the acknowl- 
~ edgment of truth which is faith in its genuine sense. * ; 


Faith and Truth are one. This is the reason that the ancients who 
were accustomed to think of truth from affection, much more than we 
moderns, instead of faith used the word ¢ruth; and for the same reason 
in the Hebrew language Truth and Faith are expressed by one and the 

same word, namely Amuna and Amen. ft 


It is the affections of truth and of good which constitute Faith. The 
Lord continually flows in through the i#fernal of man with good and > 


_ # Doctrine of Life,” 36. - t“ Doctrine of Faith,” 6. 
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truth; the good gives life, and its heat, which is love; and the truth 
gives enlightenment, and its light [the light of heaven], which is faith. * 

Our ancient Aryan ancestors had several verbs signifying 
“to love,” namely, Kam, Mid, Av, Pri, etc. 

(I.) Kam, “to love,” “to desire,” “to wish,” “to long for.” 
This root word is compared with the Latin comis, “friendly,” 
“kind,” also amo, “to love,” with loss of initial ; cé-rus “ be- 
loved,’ for cam-rus; Hibernian caemh, “love,” “desire,” — 
caomhach, “a friend,” caomhaim, “1 save,” or “protect” ; per- 
haps the Old German scim, scimo, “splendour” ; Armenian, 
Kamim.t 

(II.) Vvrz, “to choose,” “to select,” “to cover,” “to 
screen,’ ‘to conceal,” “to restrain,’ “to ward off,” “to 
love,’ “to desire.” Compare with the Greek erué, arneo- 
mat, orvomat, bra, euriské; ara, aveton, aristos, éra Boulomat 
boulé, beltion, beltistos ; perhaps Latin aperio, operio, proba- 
bly velum, “a covering,” velare, “to cover,” “to conceal” ; | 
verus, “truth,” valeo, “to be well,” valor, velle; Old Ger- 
man, wara, war, “true,” wart, werna, warndn, weljan, “to 
choose” ; Gothic, vavjan, valjan ; Anglo-Saxon, ware, “heed,” 
wreon, “to cover”; warian, wertan, “to ward off” ; wearne, 
warnian, wearnian, willan. 

(III.) Mid, “to become fat,” “to be unctuous ;” “to feel 
affection for anyone,” “to love,” “to rejoice.” Compare 
with Greek mezdaé; Old German minna, minni, “love” 
Lithuanian my/iu, “I love,” miélas, “dear”; Russian mily2, 
“kind,” “affable.” 

(IV.) Av, “to do good to any one,” “to satisfy,” “to fill Td 
‘to like,” “to desire,” “to love.”” Compare with Latin aveo 
be blessed,” and Greek, aé. 

(V.) Pri, “to please,” “to cheer,” “to act kindly to,” 
«show kindness to,” “to show grace or favor to any one,” 
“to take pleasure = “to love.” Compare with Zend /7é, 


“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 6564. 


+ See Sir Monier Williams’s “ Sanskrit Dictionary,” for this and cue 
verbs. 
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“to love,” “to praise,” fry-a, “ beloved,” “a friend” ; Greek 
philo-s, phileé, from a root phil for phli, prao-s, prau-s (Ionian . 
pré-u-s), pra-o-tét-s, prau-n-o; perhaps Latin pla-ceo, pla-co, pius 
for prius (?), de-tus for pla-tus (?), filius=priya (?) ; Gothic frz- 
J-on, “to love” ; frijona-s, “a friend” ; fria-thva, “love’’==San- 
skrit priya-tva ; Old German fra-o, fré, “joyful” ; friunt, “a 
friend; fri-du, fri-da, “peace” ; Old Slavonic pri-ya-ti, “to 
provide”; Priya-telu—Russian Lithuanian préte- 
liu-s, “a 

From root (I) Kam, we have the Sanskrit Kama, “The God 
of Love,” andin the Atharva Veda, ix. 2, Kama is represented 
as a celestial and great power superior to all the gods (that 
is, to all other divine attributes, which ave called gods). 

In the Rig Veda, X. — 3-5, the following remarkable 
words occur :— 

Verse 3. In the beginning darkness existed enveloped in darkness. 
All this was undistinguishable water. That ONE which lay void, and 
wrapped in nothingness, was developed by the power of fervour [ Ta- 
pas, meaning “ heat,” “ warmth,” “ fire,””— all symbols of Love}. 

Verse 4. K4ma (Love) first arose in IT, which was the primal germ of 
mind; and which sages, searching with their intellect, have discovered 
in their heart to be the bond which connects entity with non-entity. 

_[Love, therefore, is Life.] 

Verse 5. The ray [rasmi=a ray of Light], which stretched across 
these worlds, was it below or was it above? There were impregnating 
powers and mighty forces, a self-supporting principle [svadha, meaning 
“ the individuality of a person,” “ the power of some one,”] beneath, and 
energy [prayatiZ, meaning also “ will” or “intention” ] aloft. * 

From root (II) V7z, we have the Greek Eros, as Max Miil- 
ler tells us. ¢ It is well known that Greek mythology con- 
nected Eros, “ The God of Love,” with the creation of the 
universe, somewhat in the same way as K4amais associated 

‘with it in the Vedic text above. (See — Dr. Muir says 
on this subject.) . 
Sir George Cox in his Mythology of Aryan nations (p. 


-* Dr. Muir’s “Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. V., pp. 356, 357. 
t “Selected Essays,” Vol. I. p. 437. 
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I51) points out that the desire, ovexzs, which in the Aristote- 
lian Ethics must proceed moral action, is as essential to the 
Divine as to the human mind, and thus Kama is the Being © 
through whom the world was fashioned, when as yet there 
existed “ The ONE.” 

Again, at page 193, Sir Giceee < Cox says, regarding Oska- 
byrr, the Wish-wind (Spirit?) of Teutonic mythology : — 


It is this power, doubtless, which is denoted by the Sanskrit Kama, as 
the force which first brought the visible kosmos into being, and by Eros 
of the Hesiodic theogony ; to which latter (p. 151) “‘ The Wish ” of Teu- 
tonic mythology answers more closely than to the Vedic Kama. 


Here we have identically the same conception in the 
Vedic, Greek, and Teutonic mythologies, namely, that it was 
Divine Love which “ brought the visible kosmos into being,” 
and, though the three names for “ Love,” given above, do not 
originate from the same root, the conception was a “sur- 
vival,’ of that which must have originated before the great 
Aryan Separation. | 

From root (II) V7z, we have the Sanskrit Varuaa, identi- 
fied with the Greek Ouranos, who is one of the oldest gods | 
of Aryan antiquity — one of the Adityas. Varuza means 
“the all-encompasser,” or the “all-enveloper,” and signifies © 
that attribute of the one and only God which indicates His 
all-encompassing loving care over the moral condition of 
man, which operates “to restrain,” and “ward off,” his evil | 
inclinations, “to screen” him from sin, and cause him “to 
choose” the right path. In Rig Veda, VII. 36,2, Varuza is 
called “ The Lord and unassailable guide.” He is — | 


Represented as having unlimited control over the destinies of man- 
kind, and he is said to have a hundred, a thousand remedies, and is 
supplicated to show his wide and deep benevolence, and drive wv evil 
and sin. (Rig Veda, I. 24, 9.)* 


He is said to be gracious even to him who has committed 
sin (Rig Veda, VII. 87, 7). He is said also to be Regent of 


* Dr. Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts.” Vol. V. 
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the Night, that is, in a spiritual sense, he guides men when 
immersed in spiritual darkness — ignorance or falsity. 

From root (III) Mid, we have the Sanskrit Mitra, “The 
Friend,” another very ancient god, and one of the Adityas. 
He is closely associated with Varuma, together they are 


“promoters of truth and righteousness,” and are said to be 


vita-vridha, “rejoicing in justice and piety”; ritadtd, “ of 
‘True nature” ; rita-vand, “true to sacred law”; rita-sprisa, 
“loving sacred Truth”; r7fasya-gopau, “Lords of Divine 
Truth ;” together they are described as ritasya Jyotishas 
pati, “Lords of Truth and Light” (Rig Veda, I. 23, 5).* 
Jyotis, “light,” not only means the light of the sun or of 
fire, but also “celestial light.” “Light as the Divine Prin- 


ciple of Life, and the source of intelligence.” + 


The Vedic Mitra, as “the god of heavenly light ” is equiv- 
alent to the Zend Mithra — “ Light and Truth being one and 
the same thing viewed with the eyes of the body and of the 
mind.” 

In Rig Veda, III. 59, 1; VII. 36, 2, Mitra is said “to call 
men to activity” (spiritual activity that is), and to be “a 


powerful helper.” He is said to be the Regent of day; and 


as the light of day awakens life, and brings joy and activity 


into the world, so, when man emerges from a state of spir- 
itual darkness into a state of illustration, or illumination by 


Divine Truth, he is aroused into spiritual activity and faith. 

Mitra thus represents that attribute of the one and only 
God which indicates His loving and friendly cooperation in 
man to enlighten his understanding by truth, and arouse his 
faith. 

From the root (IV) Av, we have the Sanskrit Ava “ desir- 
ing,” “loving”; and from it also is derived the sacred 
mystic monosyllable “OM” of later times. 


_ Dr. Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” p. 68. 
t See “ Sanskrit Dictionary,” before referred to. 
t Professor J. Darmesteter, in Introduction to his translation of the Zend 
Avesta. | 
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It is noteworthy, too, that from this root we have the San- 
skrit Avi, meaning “favorable,” “attached to,” “ kindly dis- 
posed,” and also “a sheep.” Greek ozs, Latin outs, Lithua- 
nian avi-s, Slavonic ovza, Gothic avisér. 

Thus “a sheep” is synonymous with “charity,” and this 
fact corroborates what Swedenborg teaches, namely, that the. 
sheep correspondentially “denotes those who are in the good - 
of charity.”* It can be seen, thus, why Jesus Christ calls 
Himself the Good Shepherd (avi-péla), “the guardian” or 
“the nourisher”’ of charity in men. It is noteworthy, also, 
that Krishva (Vishnu) is called go-pala “the Cowherd,” the 
cow corresponding to ¢ruth in man; for Vach, “ The Word,” 
or Divine Truth, is called “the cow of the gods” (Atharva 
Veda, IX. 2, 5). In as much as goodness is of a higher and 
more inferior quality than truth, in so far the office of the his- 
torical Christ is of a higher and more interior character than 
that of the mythical Krishaa. 3 

The root (V) Pri supplies the Sanskrit word Priya, “ be- 
loved,” “dear to,” “amiable,” “kind,” “loving,” and neigh- 
borly love generally, as in the expressions Priya-k4rin, “show- | 
ing kindness towards the neighbor,” “doing what is pleasing 
to him,” Priya-darsin, “looking with kindness upon every- 
thing,” etc. 

Thus, then, the ancient Aryans, before the great separa- 
tion of the race into various branches, had words in their com- 
mon vocabulary expressive of generating and creative love; 
_ of all-encompassing, protecting, corrective love; of enlight- 

ening and illuminating love, manifested as truth; and of love, 
or charity, towards the neighbor. These words are very old 
words belonging to the deepest strata of language, and there 
could have been no names for love, either Divine or neigh- 
borly, before the human heart had had experience of Divine” 
Love, of love to God and love to the neighbor, 

Now this fact corroborates Swedenborg’s statement that 
the most ancient people — or what he calls men of the Most 


ee Arcana Calestia,” 294, 4169, 4809. 
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Ancient Church — lived a life of Divine or Heavenly order, 
that is, in love to God and in charity towards their neighbors. 
These most ancient people, too, believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. The verb M7, “to die,” whence Mrta, 
“death,” belonged to one of the oldest and deepest strata of 
language. From this root we have the Sanskrit Amrvta or 
Amartya, “immortal”; the Zend ameretat; the Greek am- 
brotos ; the Latin, the English zmmortal. 

Amrita is an expression used to signify “The Soul”; 
which, in the Veda, is also termed manas, “mind,” “ spirit,” 
“the living soul which escapes from the body after death.” * 
It is also sometimes called Ka, meaning “Who,” a word 
-which, Max Miller tells us, “was used at a very early time.” 

Curiously enough the word Ka in ancient Egypt also 
meant “mental gifts (genius) as synonymous with spirit or 
soul.” (Le Page Renouf.) 

The corresponding Zend word Fravashi meant “the im- 
mortal part of man which existed before man and outlived 
him,” or “the inner power in every being that maintains it, 
and makes it grow and subsist.” (Prof. J. Darmesteter.) 

So, also, in the ancient Teutonic religion we find that the 
Litr-goda was, — 

The inner body [of man] formed in the image of the gods, and con- 
sisting of finer material: a body which is his Litr by virtue of which > 
the coarser tabernacle framed of earth, receives that form by which it 
impresses the minds of others. In physical death this Litr persists and 
is immortal.t 


This reminds us of Spencer’s famous lines : — 


For of the Soul the body form doth take, 
For Soul is form and doth the body make. 


The sensus animi, like the sensus numinis, of which Max 
Miiller writes, must have been “an immediate perception,” 
not the result of reasoning and generalizing, but an irresist- 

* See “ Sanskrit Dictionary.” 
t* Teutonic Mythology,” by Professor Viktor Rydberg. 
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ible t#tuition. In fact, as Swedenborg teaches, it was and 


is “an inherent conviction derived by influx from the Lord.”* | 


One other fact in the ancient chapter of the spiritual 
history of our earliest Aryan ancestors, is worthy of notice, 
and that is, in early Pre-Vedic times there was no word for 


sacrifice. Max Miiller remarks :— 


That the idea of sacrifice did not exist at a very early period we may 


gather from the fact that in the common dictionary of Aryan nations 


there is no word for it, while Sanskrit and Zend have not only the same 
name for sacrifice, but share together a great many words which refer 
to minute technicalities of the ancient ceremonial. ... Nothing, in 
fact, justifies us in supposing that the idea of sacrifice, in our sense of 


the word, existed among the Aryans before they separated. . . . Inspite 


of the preponderance which sacrifice has assumed in India, it is import- 
ant to observe that the Vedic poets themselves were strongly im ressed 
with the feeling that after all prayer was better than sacrifice. ¢ 


The fact that prayer came first in the worship of our ear- 


_liest Aryan ancestors, and sacrifice /ater on, indicates in the 


clearest possible manner that the earliest worship was of a 
more internal or spiritual character than the later, for sacri- 


ficial worship is a representative worship, and hence of an 


external character. This, ultimately, when the correspon- 
dential meaning of the sacrifices was lost sight of, became 
devoid of any zternal signification whatever. This seems 


to have been the case in the “Bréhmana period” of Vedic 


literature, when, as Max Miiller tells us,t “the authors of 


the Brahmazas had completely lost the true meaning of the 


Vedic hymns;”’ their “one idea” being sacrifice “ elaborated 
with hair-splitting minuteness.” 

This fact is another important corroboration of Rien. 
borg’s teaching concerning the quality of worship in the 
Most Ancient, Ancient, and succeeding churches. 

After this brief philological survey we are enabled to cor- 
roborate- the Duke of Argyle’s statement with regard to 


#« Heaven and Hell,” 602.“ Physical Religion,” pp. 106-109. $/bid., p. 74. 
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the religious conceptions of our earliest Aryan ancestors, 
namely that, — 


To the remotest distance which is attained by evidence founded on 
the analysis of human speech, the religious conceptions of men are > 
seen, as we go back in time, to have been not coarser and coarser [as 
Prof. Albert Réville, and his school of thought aver], but simpler, purer, 
higher —so that the very oldest conceptions of the Divine Being of 
which we have any certain evidence, are simplest and highest of all. * 


With regard, similarly, to the most ancient religion of 


Egypt, Le Page Renouf declares : 


It is incontestably true that the sublimer portions of the Egyptian 
religion are not the comparatively late result of development or elimina- 
tion from the grosser [not the result of evolution as some scientists will 
have it]. The sublimer portions are demonstrably ancient; and the 
last stage of the Egyptian religion, that known to Greek and Latin 
writers, heathen or Christian, was by far the grossest and ‘most corrupt. 


A well-known and able Sanskrit scholar — Professor R. 


Roth—writing of the Adityas, or “The highest = of 


the Aryan Race,” says :— 


We must, if we would ‘eetoets their earliest characters, abandon the 
conceptions which, in a later age, and even in that of the heroic poems, 
were entertained regarding these deities. According to this conception 
they were twelve sun-gods, va evident reference to the twelve 


months. f 


By the way, they were etal seven, corresponding with 
the seven Zend “Amesha-spentas”—“The undying and 
well-doing ones,” as Professor J. Darmesteter tells us. § 
“The ancestors of the Indo-Iranians,” he says, “considered 


the Asura (or Living God) as seven-fold”; and he refers to 


the mythical use of the number seven, but does not explain 


*“ Unity of Nature,” p. 542. t+“ Hibbert Lectures,” for 1879. 


t In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, VI. pp. 37-74, quoted by 
Dr. Muir, “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. V. pp. 37, 56, 419. 


§ Translation of Zend Avesta — “ Introduction.” 
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it. Swedenborg, however, does, and he says * that it denotes 
that which is “ Holy and Inviolable.” 
Professor Roth continues : — 

‘But for the most ancient period we must hold fast the primary sig- 
nification of their name. They were inviolable, imperishable, eternal 
beings [sons of Aditi, which word, according to him, means “ inviola- 
bility,” “‘imperishableness,” “eternity” ]. The eternal and inviolable 
principle in which the Adityas live, and which constitutes their essence, 
is the celestial Light, and as gods of this celestial Light, they do not by | 
any means coincide with any of the forms in which light is manifested 
in the universe. They are neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, 
but the eternal sustainers of the luminous life, which exists, as it were, 
behind all these phenomena. 


These Adityas are named Varuma, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
Daksha, Asa, and the seventh may be Aditi, as Max Miiller 
suggests, but just as probably, aye, even more probably, the 
seventh may be Dyaus, “Celestial Light” Itself, as He is 
called, “ The Father of Gods and Men.” However this may 
be, the names of the Adityas, as Professor Roth observes, 
“embrace no ideas drawn from physical nature, but express 
certain relations of Moral and Social life.” es 

The meanings of Varusza and Mitra have already been 
given. Aryaman—from root Xz, “to tend upwards,” “to 
rise,” means “a bosom friend” ; Bhaga—from root Bhaj, 
“to bestow,” “to dispense,” means “ He who gives us our 
portion” (Rig Veda, VII. 41, 2); Daksha—from root 
Daksh, “to be competent,” “to be able,” means “Spiritual 
Power ” ; and Avsa— from root Azs, “to divide,” means “a. 
share,” or “inheritance,” that is “He who confers heirship.” 

Professor Roth says : — 

If the earliest Aryan antiquity thus beheld in its highest gods, not 
the most prominent manifestations of nature, but conditions of moral 
life and society, and consequently esteemed these moral blessings more 
highly than anything connected with the wants and enjoyments of sense, 


we must ascribe to that age a high spiritual capacity, whatever may 
have been its deficiency in the constituents of externa civilization. 


*« Arcana Celestia,” 395, 433, 716, etc. 
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Which, by the way, has often become a burden, a check 
rather than a help to the free development of all that is —e 
in man. | 

Jesus Christ —“ The Light of the World ‘ is Zhe Aditya 
who, in Himself, comprehends all the most ancient concep- 
tions of “Celestial Light.” He, too, is the Divine Agni 
(Fire), “ The light of the Arya” (Rig Veda, VII. 5, 6), of 
the Vedic period; who “comprehends all the gods” (Rig 
Veda, V. 3, 1); and is “the centre of immortality” (Rig 
Veda, III. 17, 4). There are many traits in the character of 
the Vedic Agni which seem to foreshadow Christ ; thus he 
is called, “ The messenger and. mediator between gods and 
men”; “The immortal among mortals (amritah martyeshu).” 
He is said to be the “ outward manifestation ” ; “ His father 
begat him to be the revelation and brilliant banner of all 
sacrifices.” (See Dr. Muir’s “Original Sanskrit Texts.” 
Vol. V. pp. 200-204.) | | 

In Rig Veda X. 7, 3, it is said: “I hold Agni to be my 
father, I hold him to be my kinsman, my brother, and always 
my friend. I worshipped the face of the mighty Agni, the 
holy light of the sun in heaven.” And many other texts 
might be quoted to show that the Vedic Agni is a type of 
the Divine Agni. For, as said in the Scriptures, “The Lord 
thy God is aconsuming five” (DEUT. iv. 24); and “ By Fire 
will the Lord plead with all flesh” (Isa. Ixvi. 16). And 
how does the Lord plead with all flesh, but by His “Word”? 
“Is not my Word like as a Fire? saith the Lord” (JER. 
xxiii. 29). And of the Messiah, “The Word made flesh,” it 
was said, “ He is like a refiner’s Five’’. (Malachi III. 2) ; and 
He it was, who was “to baptize with the Holy Spirit and 
with Fire,” and who said of Himself, “I came to cast five on 
the earth.” (LUKE xii. 49.) 

Thus, too, in fulfilment of the ancient promise (GEN, iii. 
15), “The Word made Flesh,” the Divine Agni, like the 
Vedic Agni is Vritrahan, “The slayer of Vvitra,” “the en- 
veloping demon (or serpent) of darkness and drought ” ; and 
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He restores to man, universally, Light and the Water of 


Life. | | 
In conclusion it will be well to quote Max Miiller, who 
says :— 


Like an old precious metal, ancient religion, after the rust of ages has 
been removed, will come out in all its purity and brightness; and the 
image which it discloses will be the image of “ The Father,” the Father 
of all the nations upon earth; and the superscription, when we can 
: read it again, will be, not in Judea only, but in the languages of all the 
races of the world, the Word of God (the Light which lighteth every 
‘man coming into the world), revealed, where alone it can be revealed — 

revealed t in the heart of man.* 


Yes; revealed in the heart,and not first to the eyes and 
then to the mind of man, as the Professor elsewhere attempts 
to prove,} but fails in proving. “The idea of God,” did not, 
as he says,¢ “grow out of the idea of Light,” for, as we have 
seen, the sensus muminis is an intuitive perception and did not 
“grow out of” the sensus lumints. 

“The ancient records of religion, more particularly in 
India, [do not] supply historical evidences that the human mind 
was able, by tts own inherent powers, to ascend from nature to 

 mature’s gods, and in the end, to the God of nature,’ as the 
Professor would now “ maintain.”§ So-called “ Natural” or 
“Physical Religion,” is an empty abstraction, an edifice 
built on sand. The ancient records of religion prove just 
the contrary both in Egypt and in India. They prove, as 
the late M. Emmanuel Rougé for Egypt shows,|| a pure 
-Monotheism as the most anctent characteristic of religion — 
a belief in “ God, One, Sole, and Only, no other with Him,” 
“The Only Being living in Truth” ; they prove, as the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson says for India that “There can be 
no doubt that the fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is mon- 
otheism”; and Max Miiller himself, in his earlier writings T 


*« Science of Religion,” p. 51. “ Physical Religion,” p. 141. Jbid, p. 140. 
§ /bid, p. 144. Hibbert Lectures,” for 1879. Le Page Renouf, p. “al 
4 “ History of Sanskrit Literature.” 
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very plainly admits that “There is a monotheism ¢hat pre- 
cedes the polytheism of the Veda.” The “idea of God” — 
of Dyaus, “The Heaven-Father” —existed “thousands. of 
years it may be”’ before the Veda. 

If the ancient records of religion—the Vedas particu- 
larly — prove anything, they prove that the human mind was 


- unable, by reason of its inherent frailty, to formulate and 


maintain “the idea of God” worthily. They prove that the 
pure monotheism of Pre-Vedic times degenerated in the 
Vedic times into what Max Miiller terms “ Henotheism,” and 
lastly into Polytheism. Thus, as the Duke of Argyle ob- 
serves, the earliest indications of “the idea of God 7" 


Are indications of the sublimest character, and the process of Evolu- 
tion seems distinctly to have been a process, wo¢ of an ascending order, 
but of a descending order.* 


We are extremely grateful to learned Sanskrit scholars © 
“for the facts of Vedic literature, as now sifted and pre- 
sented to us” by them, but we must be careful to separate 
these “facts” from their “theories” about them, as His 
Grace observes. 


J. H. Witson, C. E. 


*“ Unity of Nature,” p. 514. 
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MARRIAGE AND CHASTITY. 


Were this a sermon it would have a double text — one 


part taken from the New Testament, the other from the 


Old Testament. It is not, in any sense, to be a sermon, 
and yet I am moved to start with the texts out of which the 
hypothetical sermon might have grown, because I believe 
them to set forth the divine side of the marriage relation — 
the divine view of the marriage state. In Mark (chap. x. 
6-8) we read : — | 


From the beginning of the creation, God made them male and female. 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave to 
his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh. __ 


In Genesis (chap. v. I, 2) we are taught : — 


.In the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made He 
him: male and female created He them, and blessed them, _ called 
their name man in the day when they were created. 


In these words marriage is clearly set before us as a 


divine institution. It is based upon a distinction inherent 


in the original constitution of man. “From the beginning 
of the creation, God made them male and female.” From 
the very inception of life man is man and woman is woman. 
Sex does not mark a mere difference in the bodily organism. 
It is of the mind primarily and of the body secondarily. 
The woman is a woman outwardly because she is a woman 
inwardly, a woman from the very inmosts .of her being. 
The man is a man outwardly because he is a man inwardly, 
a man from the very inmosts of his being. How deep and 
vital this distinction is, we may see yet more plainly from 
the statement in Genesis: “In the likeness of God made 
He him; male and female created He them .. . and called 
their name man.” 
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The origin and source of marriage and of the distinction — 
upon which marriage rests are found in the union of the 


divine love and the divine wisdom which makes the perfect 


life of the Lord. All that duality of expression, that sexual- 
ity, which inheres in nature throughout, from its highest to 


its lowest forms, is but a reflection of these primal elements 


of the divine nature. In the Lord they are one, always act- 
ing in union, ever working together. Love inspires, wis- 
dom plans and executes. Love yearns to have objects 
upon which to expend its hungering affections, wisdom de- 
vises the creation of worlds of free and rational beings, 
capable of receiving and reciprocating the love which gives 
them existence. 

But in creation what is united in the Lord is separated, 
yet so separated that the two parts perfectly complement 
each other. Hence, when united, they make a one which 
more fully reflects the divine likeness than it is possible for 
either part to reflect it by itself alone. Thus it is said that 
“male and female ’” —or, literally “a male and a female” — 
‘created He them... and called name man.” The 
man and woman united in the marriage relation — united 
inwardly as well as outwardly —form a complete man and — 


thus a perfect likeness of Him who combines in His dual 


nature the respective attributes of the man and the woman | 


when each is viewed separately. In perfect agreement with 


this truth it is said in the passage from Mark, that when a 
man leaves his father and mother and cleaves to his wife, 
“they are no more twain but ome flesh” —no more two but 
one man. | 

Viewed in this light we must regard marriage as the nor- 
mal condition of life. It is not an incident of our existence 
—a temporary and ephemeral feature of our earthly living 
— but it is a normal and essential part of it. There is no 
full and complete life without marriage, when we look 
upon life ideally and in its entirety. If men and women are 
created for each other —if each complements the other so 
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that in the true marriage of one man and one woman the 
divine likeness is made more fully manifest than it can be 
by either alone—then it follows that marriage is essential 
to the highest usefulness and happiness of every human 


being. 
And from this it also follows, logically and of necessity, 


that marriage is not limited to this life and this world. I 


am aware that this statement runs counter to ordinary relig- 
ious views and that it may seem to some directly to contra- 


vene the Lord’s words that “they which shall be accounted ~ 


worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage.” — XX. 
35.) 

But we may be sure that no word of the Lord when rightly 
understood, when read in true light, can be inconsistent with 
the deep underlying spirit of that truth which reveals to us 
the inmost principles of divine and human life. If men 
and women are drawn together because “from the beginning 
of the creation God made them male and female,” then the 
craving of each for each must outlast the fleshly body and 
the material world. There must be a union beyond, for 
which the union here is but a preparation and of which, at 
its best, it is but an imperfect reflection. When the Lord 
says, “In my Father’s house are many mansions. . . . I go 


to prepare a place for you,” the place must surely provide 


for the presence and exercise of the deepest and purest 
affections of our hearts. 

If we consider what marriage was and witink it meant with 
those to whom the Lord addressed the above-quoted words, 
we can well understand that what He said to them was 
most true. Such marriages as their question contemplated 
had nothing in common with heaven and with angelic life. 


But with a higher conception of what marriage essentially 


is, we need find nothing in these words of the Lord that 
shall controvert the clear general teachings of divine truth 


upon this subject. If the Lord goes to prepare a place for 
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us, then all those inherent qualities which here enable the 
true man and the true woman to find each in the other that 
which exists in a less degree in himself, must remain with 


us when we enter that place and must continue active with 


us throughout eternity. To deem aught else the truth, were 
to strip every soul of its identity, and to transform heaven 
from the world of happy homes which the heart craves it to 


_ be, and which the Lord’s promise assures us that it is, to a 


blank and cheerless waste, from entering which all that is. 
best and noblest in us must shrink as from oblivion. 
Charles Kingsley, in a letter to a friend in which he makes 


reference to the passage of the Word which has been 


thought to teach that marriage does not exist in heaven, 
speaks thus : — | 

All I can say is, If I do not love my wife, body and soul, as well 
there as I do here, then there is neither resurrection of my body nor of 


my soul, but of some other, and / shall not be J. Therefore whatsoever 
the passage means, it cannot mean what the monks would make it. 


And Dean Stanley — by whom the removal of his wife to 
the other world was felt to be like the taking away of a part 


of himself — quotes with satisfaction to a friend the expres- 


sion of “Old David Morior,” who said to him: “I reverse 
for you the words of the marriage service. It is not until-— 
Death us do part, but till Death us do join.” 

It is thus that the heart speaks and reasons. And while 
not all may find the earthly relation so wholly satisfying — 
for like everything else in this world its experiences are 
primarily educative and preparatory — yet every true man 
and true woman must feel that within him, which reveals 


the existence and possibilities of a love so deep and real that 


without opportunity for its exercise the soul could not retain 
its identity and heaven could offer nothing of reality. 

I have touched, and briefly dwelt upon this point, because 
to me it is vital to any deep and thorough consideration of 


‘marriage, and of the many offences against marriage which 
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bring so much suffering and unhappiness into the world. 
If the true marriage of one man and one woman is what I 
have claimed it is, and what, as I have sought to show, we 
are taught by the Lord that it is, then we have a standard 
to which we may look as an ideal and by which we may 
measure all that enters in to the subject before us. 
Take, for example, the matter of chastity. With how 
many is this word but another term for continence. The 


etymological meaning of chaste is simply “pure,” but turn- | 


ing to a standard and valued English dictionary I find its 
first derivative meaning given as, “pure from sexual com- 
merce.” Two American authorities define the word as, 
‘‘free from unlawful sexual intercourse,” at the same time 
giving a secondary definition similar to that quoted above. 
But-it is undoubtedly true that the common thought associ- 
ates chastity with celibacy and entire sexual continence, 
rather than with marriage. Celibacy, when accompanied by 
continence, has thus come to be regarded by many as a 
higher state, morally and spiritually viewed, than marriage. 
Marriage is thought of as essential to the orderly perpetua- 
tion of the race and as an accommodation to human infirmity 
and weakness, but not as the most exalted condition of life 
which men and women can occupy. 


When, however, the latter view is taken — when marriage © 


is looked upon as the state in which the divine characteris- 
tics and the divine life of exalted usefulness can be more 


perfectly reflected than in any other — then it will be seen | 


that marriage is the home of chastity, the field in which it 
can grow and thrive, not as continence, but as the full and 
free exercise of divinely implanted affections designed to 


bring into closer and truer union the souls that are ever. 


growing more really one through marriage. Marriage vows 
will then be regarded as the true “vows of chastity.” 

Take, for another example, what is popularly known as 
the “woman question.” When marriage is regarded as the 
normal condition of life, as that state in which men and 
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women stand related to each other as it was divinely in- 


tended they should be related, then, ideally speaking, the 


“woman question” is settled, or rather it ceases to be a. 
question. For no thoughtful person will doubt the state- 
ment that the divinely revealed ideal of life for woman is 
also the woman’s ideal for herself. ‘To share in a true mar- 
riage, to be a happy wife and mother, to take her place as 
the queen and head of a home, however humble that home 
may be, this is the beautiful vision of womanly life cherished 
deep down in her heart by every woman who has not given 
up her birthright. And it is to the realization of such vision, 
either in this world or the other, or in both, that every 
woman who seeks to make her life ideal has the privilege of 
looking forward. For to her the Lord says, “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” 
I appreciate the practical difficulties that havi called into 
existence, and that keep in existence this so-called “woman 
question.” The local excess of women over men, the in- 
creasing body of women that are not invited to marriage, the 
large number of unhappy marriages which tends to bring 
marriage into disrepute — all these are recognized and have 
their weight. ‘But it should ever be remembered that these 


are abnormal conditions — disorderly conditions. They 


should not be allowed to hide from our view, or even seri- 


‘ously to dim the attractiveness of what is normal and orderly. 


We should always take our views of life and draw our prin- 
ciples of action from what is normal and orderly, and not 
from what is abnormal and disorderly. _ | 
If marriage is what it is claimed to be, and what, as we be- 
lieve, it is taught by the Lord to be — the normal condition 
of life for all — then we should expect to find an equal num- 
ber of men and women brought into the world. And this 
reliable statistics show to be substantially the fact. The 
disparity between the sexes which in some sections reveals 
an excess of men and in others an excess of women is purely 
local. It is something that can, and very likely will even- 
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tually be corrected. It is nothing that we should base a law 
upon, or from which we should deduce principles of life 
which will have fixed and permanent application. The same _ 
_ may be said of the apparent fact that with us marriages are — 
becoming somewhat less common, and so fewer women are _—s«T f 
called to marriage. It is a condition of things that may be 4 
due to local and removable causes — causes that are tempo- 
rary only, and, very likely, owing to the presence of transi- 
tional states. It is certainly an abnormal condition, which j 
we should not for a moment permit to disturb our recogni- ae ie 
tion of what is normal and healthy. 3 , te 
And so of unhappy marriages, many of which result in ; = 
separations and divorces, and which cause that mischievous 
and pessimistic query to be raised, “Is marriage a failure?” 
Are we to point to these and say: “ Marriage cannot be the 
true and normal condition of life, for behold the misery that. { 
comes of it?” Notso! Neverso! These are but the ex- 
ceptions that cause the divine rule of life—the divinely re- 
vealed ideal of life —to stand forth before the soul that loves 
the good and the true in greater clearness and beauty. The 
misery and unhappiness of marriage spring not from its use 
but from its abuse — from its violations. It is always true 
that the higher and nobler the use that is to be subserved, 
the lower and more degraded the condition which results 
from the prostitution of that which pertains to such use. 
We hear much of unhappy marriages. Much is made, too, @ 
of the occasional discords which necessarily have a place in yg 
the married life and experience of many who are not un- _ t 
happily united. I say “necessarily,” because it is to be | 1 
recognized as true that those who from genuine affection 7 
enter into marriage here, must grow together and become 
the one they are created to be by slow and progressive steps, 
through mutual forbearance and inward self-denial. And it * 
- js seldom that such growth is made and such real union at- 
tained without friction, without more or less of discord. 
But these unhappy marriages, and the discordant episodes. 
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which may be incident to growth and the attainment of more 


perfect union in the marriage relation, are not to be regarded 


as picturing for us the true state of marriage in any commu- 
nity. Over against those sad and revolting records of mar- 
riage faithlessness and marriage infelicity which the news- 
papers daily lay before the public in full and loathsome 
detail — over against these, are to be placed beautiful pic- 
tures of faithfulness and devotion, of ideal and growingly 
happy unions, which can be found in every community and 
upon every plane of life. These idylls of true living are too 
sacred to be given to the public in other than fictitious guise, 


and yet the world which reads the newspapers should be 


constantly reminded that they exist, and that it should find 
its examples of marriage and the results of marriage in these 
sweet, pure pictures of married and home life rather than in 


_ those of an opposite kind. 


From such considerations we may see that the large ex- 
cess in Massachusetts of women over men, the somewhat 


marked decline of marriage among those of marriageable age, 


and the existence of unhappy marriages and frequent separ- 
ations, do not militate against the palpable and divinely- 
taught fact that marriage is the normal condition of life. 
The circumstances that stand in the way of the realization 
of this condition, especially among women, are incidental 
and transitory rather than fundamental and permanent. 
There is no occasion for throwing down the true ideal of 
womanly life and womanly use because it is not immediately 
attainable by all. Whatever, under the providence or the 
permission of the Lord, a woman may feel herself called to 
do, if she will but seek todo it as-a woman, with womanly 
ideals before her and womanly aspirations in the ascendency, 


_she will not lose that which will enable her ultimately to 


realize the normal state of life which her inmost being | 
craves. 

In a recent speech before the alumni of Oberlin College, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott made a significant statement which 
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clearly shows the trend of his thought upon this subject. 
After saying that, while he did not “care to see women rush- 
ing into the professions and becoming stenographers, law- 
yers, doctors, reporters, and what not,” yet that he would by 
no means debar them from these avocations, but would have 
them freely choose for themselves, he goes on to remark : — 


But I believe that social problems will be so worked out before many 
years that men will be the sole bread winners, and women will take that 
place for which they are so well suited and in which es are happy — 
that of home makers and home keepers. 


If marriage be, as we claim, the normal condition of life, 
then are these prophetic words likely to be realized, for none 
but the confirmed and wilful pessimist can fail to discern > 
the truth that we are slowly advancing toward more orderly 
_ conditions of living. The way may be long and the path 
through which we have to be taken very circuitous — for 
our infirmities and our wilful evils often prevent the Lord 
from leading us in the straight ways of His own choosing ; 
but, far afield as we sometimes may seem to be going, the 
thoughtful and trustful soul will not fail to’ discern and wel- 
come signs of net progress. Woman will yet gradually be 
_ brought into her normal condition of life—that condition 
which means so much to her——and then she “will take that 
place for which she is so well suited and in which she is 
happy — that of a home maker and a home keeper.” In 
the meantime it is for her and for all who value her highest 
well-being, not to lose sight of the ideal —not to forget 
that what the true womanly heart craves and what the gen- 
uine womanly perceptions recognize as the highest concept 
of life, is her God-given birthright which will finally be hers 
to enjoy, if she be not led to despise it and voluntarily to put 
it aside. 

I have pane quoted the heart-utterances of two eminent 


men who seemed plainly to have found in marriage a normal —__ 


and eternal state of life —a true completion each of his own 
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being. Let me now cite an extract from a private letter of 
a simple-minded woman which none can fail to recognize as 
the spontaneous outbreathing of a genuine womanly heart, 
happy in the fruitions of a true womanly life. It was ad- 
dressed to a lady whom I well know, and was published by 
her in a family journal of limited circulation, as an offering 
to the mothers and fathers, the sisters and the. brothers 
whom it would thus reach. I quote it, not only as illustrat- 
ing a woman’s joy in finding and entering into her true life, 
but as the kind of picture which may afford a corrective to 
the revelations of unhappy married life which are so often 
brought to us by the public press. It is a sacredly beautiful 
record, and one feels in quoting it almost as if betraying a 
confidence, but I am sure it will be read and received in a 
spirit akin to that which dictated it. It reads as follows, 
with a single minor omission : — 


My Dear FRIEND: We are so happy with the new baby. She is 
three months old next week, and knows us all. . . . She is so sweet and 
so good, with an ideal baby face, and a plump, dimpled little body that 
is a joy to see. She is perfectly well, consequently no anxiety, only a 
comfort. When her tiny soft hand nestles close to my heart, I sit and 
> count the dimples in it, while I try to think of all things good and pure, 
that when she takes from me what gives her earthly life, she may take 
only that which is the very best part of me, spiritually. I find it a good 
lesson for myself, too; it drives away hard thoughts of all kinds, and 
purifies me unconsciously ; for one must give only one’s best to a little 
child, fresh from the hand of God. 

It is also teaching Mary (her ten-year old sister) to ee unselfish and 
gentle in voice and manners; as I tell her, as she is, so will little sister 
be! She is the little mother, and it is pretty to see them together — the 
one proud and tender, the other laughing and cooing, happy whenever 
Mary comes near her. And as for Mr. , I never saw anything 
like the love he gives this baby. When Mary was little he was away 
most of the time, and missed the wonderful development of the baby 
mind and nature. Now he sees it with amazement. And I never look 
at his face, when the little one is in his arms, talking to him with her 
softest, prettiest inflections, that I cannot see a love almost divine in his 
eyes. And with her soft cheek pressed closely against his, the two faces 
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have a strong likeness — the one soft and dimpled, the other bearing the 


‘marks of life’s hand. | 

Do not think, however, that our life is narrowed by the baby’s com- 
ing; it is greatly broadened. I think we all feel more for others. Our 
home life, so perfect in its way, makes us want every one else to be 
happy, too. I am thankful to our heavenly Father every day for our 
blessings. The little worldly frets and worries seem so small when one 
has a happy peaceful home. They scarcely get a thought. I read a 
great deal; keep up Mr. ’s music, playing all his accompaniments; 
look after the house and the children; see many people daily, as every 
one is so good to me; and life drifts on so happily that I wonder, Will 
it last like this? Who am I, to deserve such peace when others far 
better have such sorrow? But I will be thankful for God’s sunshine. 


When He sends the clouds and storm He will also send the strength to | 


meet them, and I will not borrow trouble. 


To such words nothing can be added. They are a per- © 


fect utterance which comment would only mar. I have 
sought thus far only to set forth and confirm the divinely- 
revealed and rational truth that marriage is the normal con- 
dition of human life and hence the ideal state to the realiza- 
tion of which all may look. This has been dwelt upon and 
enlarged upon, because it is to be regarded as a vital principle 
underlying and entering into all sound thinking and wise 
action respecting the subjects immediately before us. It is 
not possible to treat in an intelligent and satisfying way the 
many practical questions that naturally come up in any ade- 
quate study of community conditions with respect to mar- 
riage and chastity, until we have some settled and clear idea 
of the deep significance of marriage and the true nature of 
chastity. 
And now, with the principles thus enunciated constantly 
in view, I purpose very briefly to discuss two practical 
points: First, The condition of the community with respect 
to marriage and chastity ; and Second, The manner in which 
that condition may best be dealt with. _ 
. Speaking first of marriage, there are three features of 
present conditions that seem to me to deserve especially 
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grave consideration. These are, the low birth rate, the 
seemingly growing tendency to postpone marriage and ulti- 
mately to neglect it altogether, and the marked increase 
of separations and divorces. In enumerating these, I have 
placed them in what I would regard the order of their 


_ gravity. The low birth rate is, therefore, mentioned first. 


As far as this is due to natural and unavoidable causes we 
can say nothing. We may deplore it, but it suggests no 
wrong to be righted, no evil for which we are, in any proxi- 
mate way, at least, responsible. But it is to be feared that 
this condition of things is very considerably, if not largely, 
due to voluntary wrong doing —to active endeavors to pre- 
vent offspring, and where these fail, to destroy the offspring 
before they come to the birth. It is sufficient plainly to 
name these evils. I certainly do not need to emphasize 
their enormity. The former of them may not properly and 
strictly be placed on a plane with the latter—we cannot 
characterize the evil of preventing offspring as like in enor- 
mity to that of destroying it; but still we are to remember 
that He who said, “Thou shalt not kill,” also said to the 
man whom He created male and female from the beginning, 
« Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth” (GEN. 
i. 28). Except in extreme cases, it is unquestionably a vio- 
lation of the divine order of creation to take measures to 
prevent offspring. | 

How far these evils pervade the community I have no 
adequate means of determining. I apprehend it would not 
be very easy to get at enough facts to enable us to reach a 
sound conclusion in the matter. Thoroughly reputable phy- 
sicians have usually an imperfect knowledge of the extent 
of such evils, bécause they are but seldom approached by 
those who seek help in committing them. But that they 
are evils present and active there can be no doubt. 

Dr. S. W. Dike, Secretary of the National Divorce Re- 
form League, who has been studying this and kindred sub- 
jects long and carefully, in an address given before the 
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Evangelical Alliance Conference in Washington, 1887, on 
“Perils to the Family,” after making the statement that, 
“France is the only country in Europe whose birth rate is 
as low as that of Massachusetts,” and adding that, “ pemncs 
is alarmed at her condition,” goes on to say,— 


No well-informed physician believes that this low birth rate is to any 
great degree due to loss in reproductive powers, though there is some- 
thing in this— more, however, as effect than as cause of a declining 


birth rate. 


And then, referring to the country at large, he con- 
tinues :— 


In three or four sections — and these are large enough to be seriously 
indicative —the physicians are of the opinion that legitimate children 
would be fifty per cent. more numerous but for criminal deeds. . . . In 
some of our cities, and among intelligent and even Christian people, 
and very widely too in rural communities, it looks as if there is a preva- 
lent and growing intention, even at the cost—if it need be — both of 
good morals and law, éo let the inferior classes rear most of the chit- 
dren. Many of the families which are best fitted, so far as pecuniary 
means and social opportunity are concerned, are deliberately choosing to 
be unfruitful. And itis the testimony of gynecologists that more of 
their patients come from this class than from those women to whom ma- 
ternity has brought its natural ills. 


~ Turning now to the second feature of marriage conditions 


which seems to me to call for grave consideration — the pres- — 


ent tendency to postpone marriage and ultimately to neglect 
it altogether —I pass it with briefer mention. Long delay 
in marrying is usually a loss and an injury to both the par- 


ties to the union. The young man and the maiden who are | 
drawn to each other should come together in the freshness of | 


their youth and affection. If their choice be in any sense 
a true and suitable one, they are better able to adapt them- 
selves to each other when both are on the threshold of life 
than when, by living alone, they have become fixed in their 
individual habits and opinions. It may be said that the 
youthful couple are ill fitted to assume parental duties and 
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responsibilities, but I very much doubt if, on the whole, this 
is more true of the young than of those who are older. | 
The very inexperience of the former may render them the 
more humble and teachable, and these qualities are primary 
essentials to rightly meeting the duties of parenthood. The 
children, too, will prove the best of teachers to parents who 
are willing to be taught. Given true ideals, sound princi- 
ples, and earnest, serious purpose, on the part of those who 
enter into it, and an early marriage is to be heartily encour- | 
aged. Even from a material point of view, if it be entered 
upon with modest ambitions, readiness to practise a sound 
economy, and a quiet trust in the Divine Providence, it is 
quite as likely to lead to success in life as is the delayed 
marriage — delayed because the young people are not yet 
“well enough off” to “set up for themselves.” The delayed - 
marriage, too, especially on the part of the young man, is 
very likely to lead to impurity of life, and toa consequent 
lowering of youthful marriage ideals. 

The third feature in present marriage conditions which 
awakens grave questions, is the marked increase of separa- 
tions and divorces. I shall discuss only a single point in 

The conditions that lie back of the recent increase in the 
number of separations and divorces in the country at large, 
and also in our own commonwealth, are grave, and call for 
careful thought and readiness to act in all wise and helpful 
ways that are open to us. But the mere increase of separa- 
tions and divorces I am unable to regard as an absolute and 
unalleviated evil. On the contrary, I am disposed to regard 
this increase as, under present conditions, a merciful permis- 
sion of the Divine Providence, by means of which greater 
evils are averted. For example, Were the laws governing 
divorce materially less flexible, it can hardly be doubted that, 
in many instances, the greater stringency would lead to open 
adultery. It may be asserted that remarriage, after divorce 
for causes other than fornication, is to be regarded as open 
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adultery. But, practically speaking, this is not true. The 
partners to such remarriage do not so look upon it. Acting | 
under the sanction of the civil law they do not have that 
sense of guilt, except, perhaps, in very rare cases, that 
would usually accompany open adultery. Hence they do. 
not suffer that spiritual injury which would ensue from the 
conscious violation of marriage vows. 

It is certainly better, then, that our chief efforts snuld 
be directed to the removal of the deeper evil, the presence 
of which is indicated by the craving after divorce, rather 
than to the mere abatement of that which may be a per- 
mitted outlet for what would be greatly aggravated if it 
were given no such vent. 

And now as to the condition of the community with re- 
spect to chastity. It is certainly not what we could wish. 
The causes of this are varied ; but, it seems to me, that the 
deepest cause is to be found in the low place that marriage 
occupies in the minds and lives of the people. It is not 
regarded as the normal condition of men and women ; it is 
not seen as the basis of the highest life they can possibly 
live ; it is not viewed as resting upon distinctions which 
reach beyond the body to the soul, and which are wonderful 
and beautiful, clean and pure; it is not generally recognized 
as the home of the sweetest, tenderest, and most abiding 
affections that human beings can cherish. The stream can- 
not rise higher than the fountain. If the fountain be high, 
and the waters that go forth from it clear and sweet, then 
will the stream, although it may gather something of foul- 
ness in its course, be constantly purified by that which comes 
from above. When marriage is regarded as the beautiful 


‘jdeal of true life toward which all may look ; when the sex- 


ual organism is dissociated from what is foul and obscene, 
and the child is taught that it is to be kept pure and sacred 
for high and holy uses in the marriage relation — then may 
we look for chastity in speech and thought and conduct to 
displace the foulness, and the sins against purity, which are 
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now met with, not merely among those who are recognized 
as low and vicious, but among the outwardly respectable and 
refined. 

And now what are we to do to meet and help these unsat- 
isfactory conditions? I would reply, everything which lies 
in our power. I am free to confess that I very much doubt | 
the effectiveness of specialized efforts in this direction. It | 
is unwise to make a subject like this a hobby. The rider of 
a hobby soon has his hobby recognized, and then, with 
many, it falls into contempt. Ido not call in question the 
value of specialized effort in promoting many external re- 
forms, but the subject before us reaches deep and touches 


the very foundations of society. I venture the assertion 


that no more profound test of the real interior condition of 
a people can be applied, than that indicated by their views 
and practices with respect to marriage and chastity. 

The Church exists to set before and keep before the 
people the highest and noblest ideals of life. It cannot con- 
trol their lives — their inward or their outward living — but | 
it can influence both. It can still speak with something of 


authority, and it will never cease to be able to do so, as long 


as it proclaims, and teaches from, divine revelation. And 
its voice, its influence, its whole attitude, should tend to the 
exaltation of marriage and everything pertaining toit. It 
should seek to go to the root of the matter and to recognize 
and set forth marriage as the normal state of human life, 
and hence a state of holiness, or wholeness. And it should 
insist that chastity has its highest and truest home within 
the marriage relation... 

And outside immediate church work, ministers and others 
can do much to exalt this ideal and hold it aloft before the 
people. There has been, and still is, an unwise prudery in 
dealing with many things relating to marriage, which has not 
been promotive of purity. On the contrary impurity and 
foulness and licentiousness have been sheltered beneath it 
and have thrived upon it. Children have been dishonestly 
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dealt with, and all knowledge of the beautiful mysteries of 
conception and birth have been hidden from them in such 


ways as not only to awaken a mischievous and prurient — 


curiosity, but to lead them to feel that there must be some- 
thing evil and unclean about these wonderful processes of 


life. And we all know the results of such neglect and dis- 


honesty. The knowledge that cannot be gained in true and 
proper ways, has been gained in foul and obscene ways. Par- 


ents have been startled and filled with dismay to find what. 


their little children were being taught, and how they were 
being taught it. Ministers will be likely to have opportuni- 
ties to help this condition of things, to instruct parents in 
their duties, and perhaps to aid them in meeting and fulfil- 
ling those duties. And such opportunities will prove golden 
opportunities because through them much evil may be fore- 


stalled and averted that would otherwise become ultimated 


and fixed in the life. 
I have already alluded to the prominence which is given 


in the newspaper press to divorce scandals and marriage > 


violations and infelicities. It can hardly be doubted that 
the publication of such records, i# extenso, is demoralizing 
to the community as a whole. But I seriously question if 
these open records of sexual vice and crime are as demoral- 
izing as is the general levity which pervades both the press 
and the platform in their common treatment of courtship 
and marriage and the relations existing between married 
partners. The stories of divorce and of unfaithfulness 
among the married, if read by the young, will be to many 
wholly repulsive, and will be very generally regarded as ex- 
ceptional. But the light allusions to marriage dissensions 
and faithlessness, the joke, the innuendo, the amusing story, 
_all tending to bring the holy things of marriage love and 
life into contempt, these cannot be constantly met without 


doing serious and lasting harm. Not only do they tend to | 


bring marriage and all that pertains to it down from the 
high plane it should occupy in the mind, but they also leave 
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the impression that there is little true and happy marital 
life, and that there are few who do not find the marriage 
bond irksome and restrictive. __ 

In this direction, it seems to me, the pre does more 
harm than the newspaper. The popular reader pictures 
to the life scenes of domestic discord and dissension calcu- 
lated to bring marriage into derision; and the popular lec- 
turer seasons his discourse with story and caricature that 
have much the same effect. We certainly can discounte- 
nance these things, and seek to lift up and keep before the 
people a higher standard of sentiment and hema upon 
this vital subject. 

In bringing this paper to a heii let me say that, much as 
we have to deplore existing conditions with respect to mar- 
riage and chastity, I do not feel that we have ground for the 
holding of pessimistic views. Taking our communities as a 
whole, making allowances for the great changes which have 
come over them, I ‘believe we have made some progress, I 
believe the moral tone of our communities is somewhat 
higher than it was twenty-five years ago. I believe the pre- 
marital association of young people is somewhat more chaste 
and pure, that the habits of courtship are greatly improved, 
that there is less prudish reserve in speaking of marriage 
and its orderly functions and uses, and that there are fewer 
external violations of the marriage relation. If I am right 
in these conclusions, if there has been the gain of which I 
speak, it.is due to no crusade against these evils, no noisy 
and violent agitation of the subjects involved, but to the 


quiet, steady, and persistent action of those ordinary insti- 


tutions and influences of society that tend to nobler and 
purer living. Through these institutional and individual in- 
fluences we are still to work steadily and unflinchingly, with 
a view to further and more decided gains. And in this work 


‘the churches should not only lead, but they should light 


every step of the way. For, as we turn to the volume of 
divine revelation, we find marriage at the beginning, mar- 
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riage at the end, and marriage upon well-nigh every inter- 
vening page. It is set before us as the simile and the sym- 
bol of the highest and fullest life, and of all that is noble, 
pure, and sweet. And its violations are made to illustrate 
states of the deepest evil and the lowest degradation. Fol- 


‘lowing in-the line of its spirit and its teachings no effort is 


likely to seem to us more vital than is the endeavor to exalt 
this divine and holy institution, and all that pertains to it, 
into its right and true place. No work shall we regard 
more important than that which tends to the elevation and - 
cleansing of the public sentiment of our communities with 
respect to marriage and everything connected with marriage. 


WILLIAM H. MAyHEw. 
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JOHN WATSON. 


Ir seems almost necessary to invent a name, “ Maclaren- 
ism,” for that remarkable body of thought and collection of 
writings * which have come before the world in a brief 
period. The Rev. John Watson, D. D., “Ian Maclaren,” was 
almost unknown in the year 1894; now he is as widely and 
favorably known as any minister or author living: In giving 
an account of his lectures at Yale University, one has said 


‘that Dr. Watson could be compared, among those who had 


preceded him, only to Henry Ward Beecher. And those 
who have heard the two would probably say that, in the use 
of pathos, in quick flashes of wit, in painting scenery with 


few words, and in holding the attention of every hearer, the 


Scotchman is the equal of the American. He is certainly 

the superior in refinement and in steadiness of purpose. 
Here is a combination of well-developed gifts which is 

striking. A man might excel as awriter of noble fiction, 


and yet be no speaker. He might be a leader in theological 


thought, and yet be nothing of a novelist.. Again he might 
be a skilful pastor, and yet be neither a great sermonizer, 
nor an orator, nor a literary genius. But the books and the 
personal visit of the man give indisputable evidence that he 
can instruct ministers in their pastoral work, that he isa 
master of pulpit power, that his thinking is of no little theo- 


_ logical significance, and that his stories move people as they 


have seldom been moved. 

The suddenness with which he has risen to the highest 
rank no doubt increases the effect of his presence in Amer- 
ica. Yet he shows nothing of the self-satisfaction which has 

* “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” “ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” “The 
Mind of the Master,” “ Kate Carnegie,” “ The Cure of the Souls,” “A Doc- 
tor of the Old School,” “The Upper Room.” The books are issued in uni- 
form style by Dodd, Mead, and Company, New York. There are also illus- 
trated editions, and a cheap edition of the first. Average price, $1.25. 
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prominent place in many great preachers, and does not seem, 
so far, to be affected by popular applause. His entrance 
into favor has been by legitimate means, and no one can 
claim to have assisted him into his high place. 

It is related that a student of Harvard University applied 
at the library for “ Bonnie Brier Bush,” and was told that 
the only copy was lent. He suggested that the book, though ~ 
lately issued, was attracting so much attention that another 
copy would be circulated if procured, but was not encour- — 
aged to expect its purchase. The same day the librarian | 
had occasion to call upon the President of the University, 
and was amazed to find him in tears over a book in his hand. 
The book was “Bonnie Brier Bush.” So the librarian 
learned its power. Has any one read it without tears ? 

In regard to the man, the few facts of his life are soon 
told. He was born about fifty years ago, in England, but is 
of pure Scotch lineage, and was brought up in Scotland. 
His mother was a Maclaren from Loch Fay, and spoke 
Gaelic. The name under which he writes, “Ian Maclaren,” 
is thus a family name. He studied at the University of 
Edinburgh, at New College in Oxford, and at Tubingen. 
Thus well endowed he became for a year assistant minister 
of the Barclay Church in Edinburgh, and then took charge 
of the Free Church parish in Harrietfield, a little village of 
one street in Perthshire. It is this village which he has im- 
mortalized as Drumtochty. He was two years and a half in 
this charge, studying the people and gathering materials for | 
the books issued twenty years later. Afterwards he was 
three years at St. Matthew’s Church, in Glasgow, and then, 
in 1880, became pastor of the Sefton Park Presbyterian 
Church of Liverpool, and has remained there. 

As an author Dr. Watson became known only so late as 
1894, and it is said that he would never have tried his hand 
at literature but for the urgency of friends, who felt his 
power as a story teller and sought to have his tales of his 
Highland parish put into abiding form. It is stated that © 
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his first sketch was rejected, but that later efforts were ac- 
cepted, and printed in the Britesh Weekly, and made up hie 
first book. 

It is so difficult to speak of the group of volumes in a 
summary way, that they will be spoken of in their order of 
publication ; and this is perhaps the very best order, for the 
religion of life in the glen is really higher every way than 
anything else in the books. Had Dr. Watson begun with 
sermons or lectures his fame would have been = 
much more slowly. 

The brief sketches which constitute “Beside the Bonnie 


Brier Bush” —a highly ingenious title, so euphonious, so 


suggestive of peaceful home life— introduce the old school- 
master, the young scholar, the saintly mother, the Scotch 
mystic, the young minister, the sturdy puritan, the woman 
of vast memory, the country doctor, and the shrewd farmer. 
Here are at least nine types, every one religious according 
to the best light to be got at the kirk, and every one excit- 
ing the reader’s enthusiasm by deeds of self-sacrifice. 

We enter first the little schoolhouse and see the old mas- 
ter stirred by the unusual promise of one scholar, George 
Howe, or Geordie Hoo, as they spoke it. The old man goes 
up to the shepherd’s cottage to tell Whinnie and Marget 
that their boy will be a scholar, the proudest position known 
to the Drumtochty people, who would have thought little of 
any other honor, unless it had been glory in war. And 
“ Domsie” tells them of the boy’s gifts, and pledges himself 
to do his part if they will manage the lad’s “keep and sic 
like.” But the fees at college —for them Domsie goes to 
the wealthy Drumsheugh, and is refused. Then Domsie 
bursts forth : _— 


Ye think that a’m m asking a great thing when I plead for a pickle notes 


‘to give a puir laddie a college education. I tell ye, man, a’m honourin’ 


ye and givin’ ye the fairest chance ye’ll ever hae. Gin ye hed the heart 
to spend them on a lad o’ parts like Geordie Hoo, ye would hae twa 
rewards,— the honest gratitude o’ a laddie and anither scholar in the 
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land. And what'll it cost ye? Little mair than the price o’ a cattle 
beast. I'll no see Geordie sent to the plough, tho’ I gang frae door to 
door. 


And so he got his wish. And the lad prospered. And 
Domsie waited eagerly for the news of the first examina- 
tion. It came at last. George was first “in the Humanity 
and the Greek.” He started for the lad’s home. “ Twice 


he stood and read the letter, which he held fast in his hand.” 


So he came with the news i— 


“Frae George. Edinburgh, April 7th.” He essayed to read but 
could not for the shaking of his hands, “It’s nae use, he’s first in the 
Humanity oot o’ a hundred and seventy lads, first o’ them ’a, and he’s 
first in the Greek too. The like ’o this is hardly known. It’s ten years 
ago at the brak up o’ the winter ye brought him down to me, Mrs. Hoo: 
Div ye mind what I said, ‘ There’s something ahint that face.’ The 
first year ’o Latin was enough for me. He juist nippet up his verbs. 


Cesar couldna keep him going; he was into Vergil before he was 


eleven. . . . First in the Humanity, and first in the Greek, sweepit the 
field, Lord preserve us! A’ can hardly believe it. I wadna change 
places with the Duke o’ Athole.” : 


But George’s health broke down, and he came to sit in 


his plaid beside the brier bush, “ whose roses were no whiter 
than his cheeks.”” Domsie came often to see him. George 
once gave him a Latin copy of “The Imitation of Christ,” 
and asked him if he would read it. i 


“ Ma laddie, I ’ll read it till I die, and George, I'll tell ye what livin’ 
man doesna ken. When I was your verra age, I had a cruel trial, and 
ma heart was turned frae faith. Laddie, ye hae dune far muir for me 
than I ever did for you. Will ye mak’ a prayer for yir auld dominie 
afore we pairt?” And George prayed: 

Lord Jesus, remember my dear maister, for he’s been a kind freend 
to me and mony a puir laddie in Drumtochty. Bind up his sair heart 


and give him licht at eventide, and may the maister and his scholars 


meet some mornin’ where the schule never skails, in the kingdom o’ our 
Father. | 
Twice Domsie said Amen, and it seemed like the voice of another 


man. 
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This is the nature of the book, appealing to the highest 
and the purest, setting aside the vanities of the world, and 
putting the spiritual life in its right place. Watson says 
that on George’s tombstone would once. have been written, 
“Whom the gods love, die young,” but now it was, “ They 
shall bring the glory and honor of the nations into it.” 

But this is not the strongest sketch in the book. That 
place, as all agree, is given to the account of William 
MacLure, “ the doctor of the old school.” It is impossible 


_ to summarize that noble life, fulfilling every hour the doc- 


trine so precious to our people, that “all religion is of the 
life, and the life of it is to do good” (Doctrine of Life, 1). 
The man’s tirelessness, his ubiquity, his resourcefulness, his 
utter self-sacrifice, his true humility, and his sweet and child- 


like going out at last, are told by a master hand. Especially 


grand is that last scene when MacLure asks Drumsheugh to 
read from oueenees and he begins, “In my Father's house 
are many mansions, ’ but MacLure stops him. 


“It’s ower gude; a’ dawna tak it. Shut the buik, an’ let it open it- 
sel’, an’ ye’ll get a bit a’ve been readin, every night the laist month.” 


Then Drumsheugh found the parable: “ And the publican, standing 


afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.” — 


Dr. Watson says that he has received more than a hun- — 
dred letters telling of as many noble, self-sacrificing doctors © 
in remote places, who are the equals of William MacLure, 


_and he feels that his sketch is true to the best of humanity. 


In “Days of Auld Lang Syne” the same motive rules, to 
present the Highland Scotch in the simple beauty of their 
humility and service. Here the view is turned more directly 


than before upon the conscientious farmer, Burnbrae, the 


intemperate but faithful postman, and the life secrets of the 
thrifty Drumsheugh and the sharp-tongued Jamie Soutar. 
The postman, “Posty” as he was called, comes out finely 


_when he brings news from the sick profestor, the pride of 
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the village. The young professor’s parents know of his dan- 


gerous illness and wait at the roadside. How Posty came 


in haste, holding one letter in his hand, and how neither of 
the old people could read for tears and fear, and how Posty 
read that all was well, and how he went off to tell = the 
Glen — it makes a grand story. 

The other books bring us more definite word of the theo- 
logical attitude of Dr. Watson. The story of Kate Carne- 
gie has as its hero a young Free Kirk minister, who is called 
Carmichael, but might be Watson himself in his earlier min- 
istry. He is strong, unconventional, and self-reliant. Leav- 
ing aside his love of Kate and the tribulations through which 
the young lovers pass, let us look at the contrast which is 
skilfully drawn between Carmichael and his neighbor in the 
ministry, known as the Rabbi. At a Sacrament day both 
_ preached, Carmichael first. He took his text from the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son :— 


The new culture, with its wider views of God and man, was fighting 
with the robust Calvinism in which every Scot is saturated, and the 
result was neither peace nor charity. Personally the lad was kindly and 
good-natured, intellectually he had become arrogant, intolerant, acrid, 
flinging out at old-fashioned views, giving unnecessary challenges, argu- 
ing with imaginary antagonists. It has ever seemed to me that, if it be 
laid on any one to advocate a new view that will startle people, he ought 
of all men to be conciliatory and persuasive; but Carmichael was very 
- exasperating and pugnacious, and so he drove the Rabbi to the only 
hard action of his life, wherein the old man suffered most. Many good 
things no doubt Carmichael said, but each had an edge, and it cut 
deeply into the people of the old school: 

The Doctor gave out his text, “ Vessels of wrath,” and traced the 
doctrine of the Divine Sovereignty through Holy Scripture, asserting 
the Pauline character of St. Augustine’s thinking, and exposing the 


looseness of Clement of Alexandria. 
“ This is the message which I have to deliver unto you in the name of 
the Lord. 
« First, every man belongs absolutely to God by his creation. 
“ Second, the purpose of God about each man precedes his creation. 
“ Third, some are destined to salvation and some to damnation. 
«“ Fourth, each man’s lot is unto the glory of God. 
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“It is a sword piercing the heart, to receive this truth, but it is a truth 
and must be believed. Hundreds of thousands have been born, and are 
living, and shall die, and be damned, for the glory of God. Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?” 


Here Watson is clearly describing his own case. He was 
_ no Calvinist, even as early as when serving in the country 
parish, and thus he was looking hopefully on the vital relig- 
ion of his people, and rejoiced over all unselfishness, but he 
had Calvinism to contend with on all sides, and he no doubt _ 
is now conscious that he loved too well to fight with it and 
to ridicule it. | 

As to the positive side of his faith we may see it clearly 
in “The Mind of the Master,” although that book contains 
only a few short, undogmatic sermons; but the faith of the 
_ man is clearly seen by the emphasis which he lays here and 
there, and by the omissions which he makes of that which 
seems to him to deserve no mention from his pulpit. 
_ Many points in the teachings of this book deserve to be 

cited, for the fifteen sermons cover broad ground, but only a 

few can be considered. 

First, of course, as to the Lord. . Dr. Watson preaches — 
“Jesus only.” Like Tolstoi, but without an unwise literal- 
ism, he goes back to the Gospels and to these alone. — 


There is no question that for some time dogmatic theology has been 
at a discount. There can be little question that Biblical theology is at 
a premium, and this is of far more importance. Never have there been 
so many lives of Jesus; never have his words been so anxiously studied. 
This is as it ought to be. We are living in a second Reformation, and 
it were an immense blunder to insist directly or indirectly that Protes- 

tant councils should come in between Christians and Christ. 


This as to the councils and confessions ; hei is se firm 
as to the Epistles : — 


It must surely strike any one passing from the Gospels into the Epis- 
tles, and comparing the words of Jesus with the writings of Paul, that 
the Apostle is less than his Master. Is not his style at times over- 
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‘wrought by feeling? Are not some of his illustrations forced? Is not 
his doctrine often rabbinical, rather than Christian? Does not one feel 
his treatment of certain subjects as wanting in sweetness ? 


And so again the Creeds prove wanting : — 


Christ did not ground his Christianity in thinking and doing, but first 
of all in being. It consisted in a certain type of soul—a spiritual 
shape of the inner self. When one turns to the Creeds, the situation 
has changed, and he finds himself in another world. They have nothing 
to do with character. From their first word to their last they are phys- 
ical or metaphysical, not ethical. The Sermon on the Mount has been 


until lately very much shelved by theologians, but it remains the mani- 


festo of J esus’ religion. 


io a striking passage we have the Lord thus given His 
true place :— 


His disciples were not to own any authority beside Him; He was to 
be absolute, with Apostles and Prophets as His witnesses and interpre- 
ters, never His equals. His words are independent of argument. It is 
ever “I,” and one’s soul answers with reverence. For this “I” that 
sounds from every sentence of the teaching of Jesus is not egotism; it is 
Deity. The gospel of Jesus was the revelation of God. 


Dr. Watson does not set himself against theology. On 
the contrary he rightly says : — 


Theology is the science of Religion, and it is rich in treasures. The- 
ology commands the situation in its length and breadth. Theology will 
now explore the consequences of the Incarnation, and tell us soon what 
it means that the Son of God is also the Son of Man. 


And so in regard to the future life bed is not without clear 
vision : — 

We can no longer think of heaven as a state of certain happiness, and 
of hell as a state of certain misery, for every man, whatever may be his 
ideal. They are now relative terms, so that one man’s heaven may be 
another man’s hell. If one hunger and thirst for God, he has his heaven 
and is satisfied. If one seek nothing beyond himself and his own grati- 
fication, he has his hell and is satisfied. None need be afraid that he 
who has followed Jesus will miss heaven, or that he who has made the 
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“ great refusal ” will be thrust into heaven. One is afraid that some will 
inherit hell and be content. 


And the distinction of — life and death is clearly 
made : — | 


Is not every man conscious of a strange duality, so that ™ seems two 
men? There is the self which is proud, envious, jealous — a lower self. 
There is the self which is modest, generous, ungrudging — a higher self: 
Just as the lower self is repressed, the higher lives; just as the lower is 
pampered, the higher dies. It goes without saying that the victory of 
the evil self would be destruction, that the eS of the higher self 
would be salvation. 


In regard to the Christian Church, its history and its de- 
cline, its present condition and final hope, we have many 
strong statements :— 


The Fathers became lords of the Christian conscience. Great theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages gradually took rank with the Fathers, while 
council after council, fram Nice to Trent, saddled their accumulated 
dogmas on the Church. Unity was as much wanting as charity, for 
Christians in the matter of creed agreed in nothing except in ignoring 
the Gospels and persecuting one another. It does not matter whether 
one selects the Nicene Creed or the Westminster Confession. They all 
have a family likeness to each other, and a family unlikeness to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. They deal with different subjects, they move in a 
different atmosphere. 7 


It is in this connection that Dr. Watson gives the creed 
which has seemed to our ardent brother, Theodore F. Seward, 
an excellent basis for church unity. It is as follows : — 


I believe in the Fatherhood of God; I believe in the words of Jesus; 
I believe in the clean heart; I believe in the service of love; I believe 
in the unworldly life; I believe in the Beatitudes; I promise to trust 
God and follow Christ, to forgive my enemies and to seek after the right- 
eousness of God. 


This does not seem to have been composed with more 
thorough care than the rest of the sermon, and Dr. Watson 
would probably prefer to improve it before it were seriously 
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considered by those who wish to find a basis of unity for the 
churches. It will be noticed, for example, that “the words 
of Jesus” include the Beatitudes, which therefore need no 
separate mention. 


What Dr. Watson says about the religion of to-day is 
most significant. A few sentences are given:— - 


The spirit of our day is so resentful of traditionalism as to be even. 
impatient of theology, which is foolish; and to threaten faith, which 
would be ruin. There is good reason to believe that the end will be the 
toleration of a noble science and the reestablishment of faith. 

The Christian consciousness grows slowly into the mind of Jesus. 
We are now in the schoolof St. John. He that loves is blessed, he that 
hates is cursed. 

One joyfully anticipates the place this final idea of God will have in 
the new theology. A certain conception of God must be the foundation 
and give shape to the whole structure. No one can seriously doubt that 
it will be the Fatherhood of God, and that Jesus’ dearest thought will 
dominate theology. Sovereignty will remain, not that of a despot, but 
of a father; the Incarnation will not be an expedient, but a consumma- 
tion; the sacrifice will not be a satisfaction, but a reconciliation; the 
end of Grace will not be standing, but character; the object of punish- 
ment will not be retribution, but regeneration. . Mercy and justice will 
no longer be antinomies, but aspects of Love. } 

Christianity may be to-day pregnant with changes for which we are 
not prepared. They will come to birth by-and-bye, and find people pre- 
pared for them. ee 


The richness of the contents of these volumes would re- 
“quire much space to give a fair estimate of them. And yet 
room must be taken for at least as much reference to “ The 
Cure of Souls” as will bring out in some degree what the 
author has to say about “ The New Dogma,” and this can be 
presented in a few of his leading sentences : — 


There is the pre-doctrinal period, when truth is held in solution and 


has not yet crystallized. Then comes the doctrinal period, when truth | 


is precipitated and takes its visible form. Next follows the post-doctrinal 
period, which is not capable of exciting human interest. Lastly comes 
a time when earnest men, growing weary, not of the principles, but of 
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their forms, propose to make a clean sweep of dogma. Criticism has 
offended the Church by its pretentiousness and its uncharitableness. 
When a liberal in theology is bitter and intolerant, it is a satire on his 
position. It is evident that the force of criticism is nearly exhausted. 
The conclusive proof that we are already in the midst of a true and sane 
mysticism is the instinctive return to Christ. Many traditions have been 
swept away, and many theories laid aside ; but, above the dust "of con- 
troversy, rises the face of Christ. Surely there has been no age since 
_ that early morn when the echo of His footsteps was still on earth, wherein 
Christians have been so anxious to understand what Jesus was and what 
He taught. Criticism gives us the historical Christ, and mysticism gives 
us the spiritual Christ, and both united give us the real Christ. It is _ 
almost certain that the Church will soon begin the reconstruction of 
dogma, and that men are living who will have their share in the enter- 
prise. There is a reconciliation needed for which all devout and rever- 
ent men yearn, and it is the reconciliation between dogma and religion. 


In the little book, “The Upper Room,” we find seven 
very brief discourses evidently prepared for celebrations of 
the Holy Communion, and bringing to view the tender, rev- 
erent side of the writer’s character. The texts and subjects 
are 

. fne Goodman of the Howie from the text, “And ye 
shall say unto the goodman of the house.” 

2. The Guest-Chamber of the Soul, from the text, “Where 
is the guest-chamber ?” 

3. The Twelve, nome the text, “He sat down with the 
twelve.” 

4. The Shadow of ene Cnlk from the text, “Jesus knew 
that His hour was come.’ 

5. A Last Wish, from the text, “« This doi in remembrance 
of Me.” 

6. The et of Jesus, from the text, “ Peace I leave 
with you.” 

7. The Lords Pind from the text, “I go to ‘Prepare a 
place for you.” 

In the first sermon, after fully describing the good action 
by which the Lord was furnished with the upper room for 
the last meeting with His disciples, Dr. Watson has a para- — 
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graph about the return which was made for the use of the 
‘room — 


As a monarch in a foreign land, Jesus had received ungrudging hospi- 
tality; now it was His opportunity to pay the debt in His own country, 
and one loves to think of the meeting. His friend had dared to have 
Jesus for his guest the day before the crucifixion, and in His turn Jesus 
would confess His friend’s name before His Father and the holy angels. — 
With his own hands had this citizen of Jerusalem made ready his best 
chamber for Jesus, and the Master would not fail to prepare a place for 
him in the heavenly city. Upon the threshold had this householder met 
the Lord and entreated Him to come in, and of all who have ever passed 
through the gates into the city, none have received a more grateful wel- 
come than the “ goodman of the house.” 


To show how clearly Dr. Watson perceives the universal 
and spiritual application of _ Seripture, let this passage be 
quoted : — 


Among the discourses of Jesus, the one in the upper room stands 
alone, and a certain circumstance doubles its interest. It is a conversa- 
tion, and the conversations. of Jesus have a peculiar attraction. There 
are two people — Jesus and another — and the other is my representa-. 
tive. He has his difficulty, Jesus removes it; he falls into some mis- 
take, Jesus corrects it; he asks his question, Jesus answers it. It is my 
case he states. When he is satisfied,soam I. I am in turn Nicode- 
mus and Nathanael, I am the woman of Samaria and the young ruler. . 
Without these people, their stupidity, their ———— their agony, their 
relief, the Gospel had been poorer. 


As to the other life Dr. Watson comes no nearer to ac- 
knowledging any acquaintance with our faith than by an 
occasional reference to William Blake, and by quoting asa 
motto the description of Blake’s happy death, but he cer- 
tainly has the root of the matter in him when he speaks of 
heaven as home : — | 


Jesus, who had stated many of the deep things of the spiritual world 
in the terms of our common life, now declares heaven to be another 
name for home, and so makes a winsome appeal to the heart. This 
word is indeed like unto an alabaster box of ointment very precious, 
whose fragrance fills the life. Into it have been gathered our most 
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sacred memories, our tenderest associations, our brightest hopes. It 
matters little whether the home of one’s childhood has been a cottage 
on a hillside or a house in some city street; round it is woven a romance 
of interest that grows with the years, to it travels back the heart from 
distant places alike of work and thought with wistful regret. As the 
years come and go, we see our home through a golden mist, wherein all 
things are beautiful and perfect,.and so there is no home that is not a 
prophecy. As Jesus Himself was the Son of Man, that perfect anti- 
type after which in all ages men’s minds have gone forth, so must that 
place from which He came, be — above all we have dreamed — Home. 

If any one could make heaven homelike for St. John and St. Peter, 
for Martha and Mary, for the “goodman of the house,” it would be 
Jesus. Asa mother, who expects her son from foreign parts, would 
arrange his room to remind him of his boyhood, gathering into it the 
things he loved and the treasures he sent on before him, so will the 
Master reconstruct our life beyond doubt of kindly circumstances that 
shall fit into our character and work, with this difference that the scale 
shall be of heaven; and place us once more among those we loved and 
lost for a while, with only this difference, that we shall not see =~ 
a glass darkly, but face - face. 


In this ib canes of the thought of John Watson, the 
endeavor has been made to do him justice and to show that 
he has come into a power which he deserves as novelist and 
_ preacher. A writer of romance free alike from sentimental- 
ism and disgusting realism, and a preacher of new thought 
without bitterness toward the old, he is doing more than any 
other living writer to bring into life pure Christianity. Not 
remarkable as a theologian, he is yet full of wise suggestions. 
Not capable of making deep plots for romances, he is yet 
_ the possessor of an extraordinary gift in conceiving and de- 
lineating characters which every reader loves to think upon, 
and finds in the thinking, lessons of daily life. Of the newer 
literature and theology Dr..Watsun seems a shining example. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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A DOCUMENT OF 1712. 


In the Review for April, 1896, we presented to our readers a | 
remarkable pamphlet issued in the year 1729, under the title: 
“The Trinity in Unity: That the Father, Son, and Spirit are 
One Essence.” The reprinting in this way of that ancient docu- 
ment brought to light another, which was dated in the year 1741; 
but, as the copy before us was a third edition, we had a right to 
place the original issue somewhat earlier. ‘This second pamphlet 
contained an “ Argument from the Scripture proving the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be the Supreme God,” and thus its contents dif- 
fered from those of the first, which was a course of peeouing not 
supported by texts. 

We have now the pleasure of presenting the title, preface, and 
a portion of the contents of a third document which was written 
to support the same doctrine. This bears on its title page the 
date 1789, but it is a fourth edition, and we find from the head- 
ing of the preface that it was originally published in 1712. It is 
therefore probably as old as either of the others. We give a part 
of the argument in full and the remainder by caption only. 

It appears that this treatise was called out by Arian views 
which had been published by William Whiston, that he was cen- 
sured by the “ Archbishop, Bishops, and Clergy of the Province 
of Canterbury in Convocation assembled,” and that the anony- 
mous presbyter who prepared the little volume, of which we give 
below the most important parts, was led to undertake this labor 
to carry out the wishes of the “ Convocation.” 

It may be well to add that this William Whiston was born in 
England, in 1667, and died there in 1752. He was educated at 
Cambridge where he took high rank. A work published in 1696, 
on the “ New Theory of the Earth,” gave him a wide reputation. 
In 1703 he succeeded Newton as Cambridge professor of mathe- 
matics. - About this time he avowed Arianism, rejected infant. 
baptism, and began to omit portions of the litany. Being op- 
posed by the Bishop of Ely, he stood firm; but in 1710 was ex- 
pelled from the university. Later he published a large work on 
“ Primitive Christianity,” and translated Josephus. Condemned 
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by the clergy, but approved by scholars, he went on for some 
years as a teacher, but finally became a Baptist and taught that 
the Jews would be restored in 1766 to their land, and that the 
millennium would then begin. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED © 
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Plainly proving, that our 
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AN EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE FORMER EDITION OF 1712. 


Tuoucu Mr. Whiston’s late writings gave occasion to this 
collection of texts, yet I have therein avoided all mention of 
him, or reflection upon his opposition to the eternal deity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that I might confine myself to the 
direct proof thereof from the Holy Scriptures. It seems 
necessary that something should be written in a plain 
method, suited to the capacities of the meanest Christians, 
wherein the proof of this fundamental doctrine of the Chris- 
tian religion, may be clearly laid down from those holy writ- 
ings only, which, blessed be God, in this Protestant land, the 
people have been long acquainted with, and used to rev- 
erence. 

I have collected such a number of texts (when few of 
them would have sufficiently proved this fundamental arti- 
cle), not only that we might admire the fulness and perfec- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, in affording such abundant evi- 
dence for the confirming one Christian doctrine ; but that I 
| might prevent the cavils of the adversaries, which they might 
be prepared to make against single testimonies: I have not 
therefore entered into any large dissertation on those Scrip- 
tures, which the Arians have controverted ; but I persuade 
‘myself that the reader will find a full answer to their objec- 
tions against any particular place of Scripture, by some other 
Scripture cited in the same paragraph; that their attempt 
to evade the force of one text, will be prevented by joining 
with it another text, which is not capable of the same eva- 
sion. 

This is one way of comparing spiritual things with spir- 
itual. The Scripture is the best interpretation of Scripture; 
one text being admirably useful for the explaining, illustra- 
ting, and confirming another. No language, argument, or 
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expression, enters and affects the mind of man, with the 
same force and efficacy as the naked Scripture doth; this 
instructs the ignorant and illiterate, and convinceth the wise | 
and learned too. I have avoided all merely human author- 
ities, curious criticisms, or new translations; so as not to cite 
several texts, which are not doubtful or insufficient for the 
confirming this sacred truth, but are less clear and evident 
- to a plain English reader, for whose sake I write. © 

There are differences among Christians in lesser matters, 
which the Apostle calls doubtful disputations; the duty, 
with respect to these, is that no one should rashly judge or 
_ despise another. A full agreement therein seems not possi- 
_ ble, the things themselves being more darkly revealed ; and 
it may not be altogether necessary, that there may be room 
for the exercise of moderation, and forbearance of one 
another in love, but as to these first principles of Chris- 
tianity, we are to contend earnestly for the faith. And as 
the doctrine of faith is to be held fast, so the grace of faith 
(I mean faith in Jesus Christ), is by all means to be owned 

and avouched as one of the terms of salvation. 
Our Christian conversation must be the life of faith, and 
the Christian worship must all tend to the glory of our Great 
Redeemer. The Lord’s Day, the Lord’s Supper, and other 
ordinances bear His name, as being instituted for His honor 
and praise. If any deny the eternal deity of our Saviour, 
they exclude themselves from all Christian assemblies, and 
blaspheme our solemn worship as an idolatrous service. It 
must be gross hypocrisy and prevarication in such to be 
present, so much as occasionally, at the Liturgy (for instance) 
of the Church of England, where all the offices either sup- 
pose the divinity of our Saviour, or plainly declare it. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who hast given unto us 
thy servants grace, by the confession of a true faith, to ac- 
knowledge the glory of the eternal trinity, and in the power 
of the divine majesty to worship the unity; we beseech 
Thee that thou wouldst keep us steadfast in this faith, and 
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evermore defend us from all. adversities, who livest and 
reignest one God, world without end. Amen. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED TEXTS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
PROVING THE DEITY OF CHRIST. ~ 


* * * * * 


I. The incommunicable names and titles by which the 
most high God is made known are frequently given in the 
Holy Scripture to our Lord Jesus Christ. This will appear, 
by comparing the Old and New Testament together, and by 
distinct testimonies out of each of them. 

1. If we compare the Old Testament with the New, we 
find that what is spoken of Jehovah the Lord in the one, is — 
frequently said to belong to our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
other: Now care is taken, Ps. lxxxiii. 18: “That men may 
know that He, whose name alone is Jehovah, is the most 
high over all the earth.” 

It was the Lord Jehovah, that spake by His spirit in 
Noah, to the old world, GEN. vi. 3: “And = Lord said, 
_ My spirit shall not always strive with man.” Now we are 
told, that this was meant of Christ, 1 PET. iii. 18-20: 
«Who being put to death in the flesh, was quickened by the 
spirit, by which also He went [or, had gone], and preached 
to the spirits [that are now] in prison; [but] which some- 
times were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah.” . 

In like manner it was the Lord Jehovah, that they tempted 
in the wilderness, Num. xiv. 21-29: “They. spake against 
God,” etc. Num. xxi. 5,6: “And the Lord sent fiery ser- 
pents amongst them: and they bit the people, and much 
people of Israel died.” 

Now the Apostle tells us, that it was Christ whom they 
tempted ; and therefore he warns the Corinthians, 1 Cor. x. 
9: “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of enn also 
tempted, and were destroyed of serpents.” 

Such passages we often meet with in the Evangelical 
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prophet Isaiah, which the New Testament expressly refers 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. The prophet saith, Isa. vi. 1, 2: 
“I saw the Lord sitting on a throne — about it stood the 
-seraphim — and they cried one to another, Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of His glory.” 
This was when the prophet was sent to tell the people, 
ver. 9,10: “Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see 
ye indeed, but perceive not; make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy,” etc. Now the Evangelist, 
St. John, observing that “when Jesus had done so many 
miracles, yet they believed not on Him,” JouN xii. 37, saith, 
ver. 39, 40, that it was the fulfilling of that sad prophecy, 
mentioned before, and which there he repeats, and then adds, 
ver. 41: “These things said Isaias, when he saw His glory, _ 
and spake of Him,” namely, that glorious vision which the . 
prophet saw of the Lord on His throne, and which is here 
called, the glory of Christ. ‘ 

' 2. We may have reason to fear, that they who deny the 
deity of Christ may be as much concerned as the Jews 
themselves, in another prophecy, Isa. viii. 13, 14: “The 
Lord of Hosts Himself shall be for a stone of stumbling, 
and fora rock of offence.” That Christ is this Lord of 
Hosts, and that the prophecy is applied to men’s stumbling 
at Him, we have not only the sad experience of our times, 
but the testimony of two Apostles, of St. Paul, Rom. ix. 32, 
33, and of St. Peter, 1 PET. ii. 7, 8. 

3. When the miracles our Lord wrought here on earth, 
were prophesied of, it is thus expressed, Isa. xxxv. 4-6: 
“ Your God will come with vengeance, even God with a rec- 
ompence, He will come and save you: Then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped; then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall sing.” Compare this with Mart. 
xi. 3-5, where the question was, “Art thou He that shall 
come, or look we for another?” Our Lord answers to this 
question, by appealing to the works that were to be done by 
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“their God that was to come with a recompence” ; and bids 
them tell John, who sent the question, “what they had seen 
and heard ; the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear’; therefore Jesus Christ 
was God, “their God that was to come and save them.” 

Again, in Isa. xl. 3, we read of, “the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” Now that 
this voice was meant of St. John the Baptist, we have his. 
express testimony, JOHN i. 20-23: “He confessed and de- 
nied not, Iam not the Christ. Then said they unto him, 
Who art thou? And he said, I am the voice of one crying, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as saith the prophet 
Esaias.”” And that Jesus Christ was that Lord God before 
Whom he was sent, to prepare His way, is plain from the 
whole history; and particularly from the Baptist’s answer at 
another time, when he was told how all men run in to Christ, 
unto Whom he had borne witness, JOHN iii. 26. He, ver. 28, 
refers them to what he had told them before, saying, “ Ye 
yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ, 
but that I am sent before Him,” namely, to prepare, or make 
straight His way; for that was it, which he had told them, 
in the place mentioned before, where he had said, I am not 
the Christ. 

4. The great Jehovah often appropriates to Himself the 
name of a Saviour, Isa. xliii. 11: “I, even I, am the Lord, 


and besides Me there is no Saviour.” So, Isa. xlv. 22: | 


“ Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth, 
for Iam God, and there is none else.” Now this doth ex- 
actly agree with what St. Peter saith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Acts iv. 12: “Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name given under heaven © 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” And the other 
Apostle saith of Christ, Hes. v. 9: “He is become the au- 
thor of eternal salvation.” 

5. Such another appropriation of titles to Himself the 
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Lord Jehovah makes, Isa. xliv.6: “Thus saith the Lord, 
the King of Israel, his Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts; I am 
the First, and I am the Last, and besides me there is no 
God.” This title the Lord Jesus claims, REv. xxli. 12, 13: 
« Behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with. Me, to give 
to every man according as his work shall be; I am Alpha 
and Omega, the ene 4 and the End, the First and the 
Last.” 

We have the Lord’s remarkable ons in Isa. xlv..23: “I 
have sworn by Myself, and the Word is gone out of My 
mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that unto Me 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear.” Now 
twice in the New Testament are these words applied to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Rom. xiv. 10, 11: “ We shall all stand be- 
fore the Judgment-seat of Christ. For it is written, As I 
live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and every 
- tongue shall confess to God ” ; and PuiL. ii. 10: “At the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow,” etc. 

6. In Isa. liv. 5, it is said: “Thy maker is thy husband, 
the Lord of Hosts is His name; and thy Redeemer the Holy 
One of Israel, the God of the whole earth shall He be 
called”; which espousal is also mentioned by another 
prophet, Hos. ii. 19, 20: “I will betroth Thee unto Me for 
ever —I will betroth thee unto Me in faithfulness, and thou 
shalt know the Lord.” Now the Apostle tells us, that this 
espousal is to the Lord Jesus Christ, whom he calls the one 
and the only Husband of His church, and by consequence 

the “Maker of it, the Lord of Hosts, the Redeemer, the 
_ Holy One of Israel, and God of the whole earth.” 2 Cor. 
xi. 2: “I have espoused you to one Husband, that I may 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ” ; of Him the Bap- 
tist speaks, when he saith, JOHN iii. 29: “ He that hath the 
Bride is the Bridegroom.” And in REv. xxi.g: The Church 
is called, “ The Bride, the Lamb’s Wife.” 

After the Lord had said, Jot ii. 27: “Iam the Lord 
your God, and none else,”— it follows, ver. 28: “I will pour 
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out My spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophecy,” etc. This pouring out of the spirit 
was on the Day of Pentecost, ActTs ii. 16, 17, and it was 
the Lord Jesus Christ that poured or shed it forth, ver. 32, 
33: “This Jesus hath God raised up —therefore being by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth 
this that you now see and hear,” and this was the making 


- good the testimony that His forerunner gave of Him, Mart. | 


iii. 11: “ He that cometh after me, is mightier than I, whose 


shoes I am not worthy to bear; He shall baptize you with 


the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” And because it is most evi- 
dent that the pouring out of the spirit, is the work of God 
alone, we may see another text, ZECH. xii. 10: “I will pour 
upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, the spirit of grace and supplication”; now that 
these are the words of our blessed Saviour, appears by what 
immediately follows,— “And they shall look upon Me, whom 
they have pierced” ; which words are expressly said to be- 
long to Christ, JoHN xix. 37: “ And again another Scripture 
saith, They shall look on Him, Whom they pierced.” — 

Having compared thus the two Testaments together, we 
come to the distinct testimonies of the Deity of Christ, 
from the names and titles ascribed to Him in each of those 
ates of Holy Scripture. 


* * * 


II. The incommunicable attributes and perfections which 
belong to the Most High God, are frequently in the Holy 
Scriptures ascribed to our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. 

* * * * * 


III. The incommunicable works and operations of the 
Most High God are frequently ascribed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures to our Saviour Jesus Christ ; and they are therein said 
to be wrought by Him. 


* * * 
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IV. There are several offices that our Lord Soul Christ 
executes as our Redeemer, none of which could be per- 
formed in the manner that He performs them, if He were 
not the Most High God, or the Great God our Saviour. 
(Tir. ii. 13.) 

V. The incommunicable adoration and worship, that be- 
longs to the Most High God, is given and paid, according to 
the orders and examples, that we find in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

* * * * * * 


In the Revelation of St. John the Divine (which title is 
thought to be given to him for his so expressly treating of 
the Divine Nature of our Saviour), after that the beloved 
disciple had mentioned that prayer of the Church to our 
Lord for his speedy coming, REv. xxii. 20: “Amen, even so, 
come, Lord Jesus,” he shuts up the whole canon of Holy 
Scripture with the same prayer and blessing, ver. 21: “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


SPIRITUAL COERCION. 


IT has been a common remark, that the recent presidential 
campaign was a campaign of education. A subject, which had 


occupied the minds of specialists, was studied by nearly every 


one. This appeal to the intelligence of the people at large is 
felt to have been entirely creditable and beneficial. The specta- 
cle of a nation throwing itself with sych intense earnestness into 
the consideration of a question which seemed to be beyond the ~ 
range of ordinary interest or comprehension, was something new 
in the history of nations. The campaign of education went on. 
And then, as the day of decision drew near, another cry was 
raised. Not “education,” but “coercion!” Men, it was charged, 
were to be compelled to act contrary to their reason. Their wills 
were being coerced. And against that there went up a cry of re- 
monstrance. The truth of the charge was indignantly denied. 
Those who were charged with coercing, and many who were sup- 
posed to be in danger of being coerced, denied the accusation as 
a slander upon their citizenship. It would be out of place for us 
to discuss the charge. We only note that the mere suggestion of 
such a thing was instantly condemned. Men applaud a campaign 
of education; we would all condemn a campaign of coercion. 
We practically say: ‘Let every appeal be made that can be 
made, to the reason. Meet every argument it brings forth with a 
better one. Confront it with statistics and with facts of experi- 
ence. Ina word, do everything possible to win a man’s reason.” 
And that, we say, is legitimate. It sets every one to thinking. 
But this other, coercion—trying to overcome a man’s will, try- 
ing to compel him to do as another would have him do because 
of a greater power of control —that we brand as unlawful and 
unmanly. 

Why this distinction? Why is it 7 to lay seige to a man’s 
reason, but not to his will? 

We turn for a moment to another field of experience — that of 
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hypnotism. Speaking in the terms commonly employed, we say 
that there is the objective and the subjective mind; there is the 
conscious and the subconscious mentality. The function of the 
former is to think, and, from knowledges and ideas within its 
grasp, to reason. In our ordinary mental states, the seat of our 
consciousness is in this objective and conscious mind. But in 
addition to this it has been abundantly demonstrated that there is 
what has been called a “great, silent, submerged mentality,” the 
repository of countless knowledges, ideas, and impressions, which, 
so to speak, have filtered through the objective mind and are 
held in a state of quiescence and of perfect preservation. Here 
' the function is not that of reasoning, but of intuition; and exper- 
iment proves that it is peculiarly susceptible to control by the 
power of suggestion.* It is a simple matter of demonstration 
that, with the consent of the subject, the conscious or objective 
mind can be brought into a state of complete passivity, and an 
entrance effected into this subconscious or subjective mind, with 
the result that the person will speak and act in compliance with 
the suggeston imparted by the hypnotist. Under this influence 
the hypnotic subject may be made to say and do many absurd 
things. He may also, in accordance with the quality of the sug- 
gestion, be made to speak sublimely, and with a grace and wis- 
dom far in advance of his ordinary or conscious experience. 
The face often takes on a look of almost heavenly beauty; the 
tone of the voice may become softer and gentler. And yet, not- 
withstanding the possibility of the apparently sublime character 
of some of these phenomena, there is an indefinable dread of the 
power of the hypnotist. The very fact that such an experience 
is so abnormal, serves to challenge its legitimacy or its whole- 
someness. Indeed it is a matter of proof that the frequent exer- 
cise of subjective power brings on a long train of nervous, and > 
sometimes, of moral disorders, appalling in their final results. 
A careful student of this subject declares : — 

I affirm that insanity consists in the usurpation by the subjective mind of 
the throne of reason. The terrible potentialities of the subjective entity are 
as much to be feared as admired, and no faculty that it possesses is more to 
be dreaded and guarded against than its awful power and inexorable exacti- 


tude of logical deduction, when reasoning from premises that have not been 
demonstrated by the processes of induction.t 


* Hudson’s “ The Law of Psychic Phenomena.” ‘tlbid. 
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“Itis invoking a power that we know nothing of —a 
which may at any time turn and rend us. 

Our appeal to hypnotism is simply an appeal to another witness 
whose testimony is adverse to anything which so much as sug- 
gests the possibility of what we shall call spiritual coercion. It 
is right to appeal to the reason. It is right even to challenge the 
reason, to question it, to try to inform it, to bring the power of 
argument to bear upon it. But there belongs to every man, as 
one of his most sacred rights, the right of decision, the right of 
a free choice, to which not his reason alone, but his heart, stands 
pledged. For character is not the product of arguments, but of 
choices. When truth or its opposite passes from the stage of ar- 
gument to one of choice, when the heart pledges it its support, 
it passes from what is relatively external to what is internal, from 
what is natural to what is spiritual. When we give a man a truth 
or an idea, we offer him something which he can accept or refuse. 
He has a right to question us concerning our offering, to exam- 
ine and reexamine it. And we, in turn, have a right to speak in 
favor of it and urge its acceptance. The one thing we have no 
right to do is to decide for him, or in any way to trespass upon 
his power of choice. He must decide; and a decision in order 
to be complete, involves a state of the will; and that we have no 
right to invade. Firmly as we may believe that what we offer is 
true and good, earnestly as we may advocate its acceptance, it 
is not right to go beyond that power of appeal, and force our 
way into another’s will and try to control his choice. | 

That principle we find strikingly set forth in a statute in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, forbidding that any one should enter a 
person’s house to get his pledge. When a man made a loan of 


anything, he was to stand without. The man might accept the 


loan or not, as he pleased. If he accepted it, it was right that 
he should give some security or pledge. The lender, however, 
must stand without, while the borrower was to be allowed to go 
into his house alone and bring forth his pledge. This was the 
injunction placed upon the lender: “ Thou shalt not go into his 
house to fetch his pledge. Thou shalt stand without, and the 
man to whom thou dost lend shall bring forth the pledge without 
unto thee ” (xxiv. 10, 11). Every time we offer a man an idea, 
a thought, a truth, we are, in a spiritual way, lending him some- 
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thing. We think we see his need, and we offer him our truth. 
In effect, we say to him: “ Come, see if this is not what you need. 
Take it, examine it, try it.” So one man offers another some 
thought about national affairs, or some fact in science, or some 
idea in education, or in philanthropy. So one friend will offer 
another some truth in religion. In the world of thought, we are 
constantly borrowing and lending new ideas of various kinds. 
We bring what we have to the person’s intelligence. But the 
_ pledge is the will’s consent, its acceptance, its self-imposed obli- 
gation to accept the truth as something to be retained. - And that 
act of decision must be made in freedom, in the privacy of one’s 
own heart, which is his spiritual house. We can speak and argue - 
and make any compact we choose, without ; but we are prohibited 
from entering a man’s house and taking his pledge. If a pledge 
_ is given, the man himself must bring it forth. 

For a man’s will is the abode of his life; and we have no right 
to invade it and control its power of choice. Whenever, or by 
whatsoever means this is done, it is spiritually unlawful. Man 
must learn to control his own affections, for they are his life. 
We cannot, or we should not control them for him; for it is not 
given to any man to absolutely control the life of another. It is 
right to tell another what we think he needs in forming a right 
decision. It is right to urge upon him the necessity of forming 
that decision, and to give him the aid of counsel, or of warning, 
or of sympathy, and thus appeal to the will by means of the 
reason. We may succeed in this, or we may not. But whether 
we succeed or whether we fail, we have no right to force our way 
into the man’s will and take his pledge. Even God reveals him- 
self as One who stands without and knocks. He will not force 
the decisions of the heart. , 

So friend must deal with friend, however peecsaner he may 
lend him his thought, his advice, his sympathy. The agreement, 
the pledge, is the man’s own; and if we get it at all, he must 
bring it forth in his own hands. 

So the Church must deal with those to whom she makes her 
appeal. Hers the privilege of bringing to human need the Gos- 
pel of God’s mercy and His comfort. Hers the duty to warn 
against sin, to cry, ‘“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand!” Hers the mission to reveal the life of One who has 
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proved His right to offer Himself as the soul’s guide, and par- 
doner, and helper. With.all the grace and earnestness that God 
may give her, she is to do this; but the pledge of better life, if 
it is given in return, must be given as she stands without. 

So parent must deal with the grown child. However faithful 
the care has been, however dear and intimate the association, 
however great love’s sacrifice, the time of decision comes; and 
we fathers and mothers, hoping, longing, praying for love’s 
answer to the best that we could give, must stand at a boy’s or a 
girl’s heart, outside the door, — outside the door, waiting if hap- 
pily the door may open, and the pledge be brought forth. For 
us, who are so tempted by love to make every decision for those 
whom we have watched and reared, who would shield them from 
every danger, withhold them from every temptation, prevent them | 
from every wrong decision,— for us the words are written: “Thou 
shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge. Thou shalt stand 
without.” 7 

The issue, after all, nay, the only possible well-being of any 
individual, rests with this inner life, this private judgment and 
purpose, the pledges given by the will acting in freedom. The 
Lord Himself acts within the conditions of this law. Even He 
who formed us in His image and likeness will not coerce the 
human heart. Love built up a world full of order and beauty; 
nor did it stay its hand until it had brought forth beings who 
could be conscious of this love, and love in return, and by so_ 
doing form a bond or relationship by means of which infinite 
love could pour itself forth in blessing. If, then, creation grows 
out of a love so infinite that nothing shall be too great for it to 
give to others and awaken in them the consciousness of love, if 
man is the object toward which love has from the beginning ad- 
vanced, how great must be the desire of that love to come and 
brush aside every least or greatest obstacle, and take possession 
of every human heart! And what a sign of the sacredness of — 
liberty it is that God will not do this. “Behold I stand at the 
door and knock.” He made us from Love and for loving. Every- 
thing was planned for this: the world beneath us to give us sus- 
tenance and support; the arrangement of our mental and spir- 
itual faculties that He might enter and be known. The end, the 
purpose of creation is here—here in this man with his mental 
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and spiritual capacities. The Lord offers him all that he needs, 
gives him truth, counsel, love and blessings without number. 
And yet He will not coerce him into giving back a single pledge. 
The man need never believe in Him, if he does not choose to. 
He need never have the slightest affection, nor the slightest grat- 
itude for all He has done and is doing. He will continue to give 
him life; He will give him opportunity; and He will give him | 
what is more wonderful than all, this freedom — the freedom to be 
himself, to determine the character of his life, to bring forth or: 
to refuse the pledge for which Love stands without and waits. 
This is not divine indifference; it is Love’s sacrifice; to create, 
to apne and in the end, it may be, to be “despised and rejected 
of men,’ 
J. K. S. 


THE PLANETS INHABITED. 


_ Mucu ridicule has been heaped upon the New Church because 
its members believe the other planets to be intended, like this 
globe, for human habitation. Perhaps there is no point in regard 
to which our people are so sensitive as this, for they continually 
hear scornful remarks, as if the single fact of our holding this be- 
lief were enough to discredit all else. Several years ago on an 
ocean steamer in a beautiful, calm evening when the stars shone 
out brightly, a stalwart and imposing clergyman was walking the 
deck with a young lady. As she looked at one of the planets in 
its splendor, she was heard to say to her companion, “ Don’t you 
think it must be inhabited?” “No, indeed,” was the quick re- 
ply, “that is Swedenborgian nonsense.” 

There seems to be a sort of Chinese pride and exclusiveness in 
_ the ordinary conception of the habitability of this single planet. 
The thought that there are other worlds gives a certain shock to 
our self-sufficiency, and we resent the idea that ours is only one 
among many earths; and we are only willing to grant at the 
utmost that, if other planets are inhabited, they must be places 
of barbarism alone. So Greece and Rome felt toward all other 
' gaces. So China feels to-day, or did feel until the Japanese 
effected a _ change of opinion. And so the natural mind is 
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ready to exclaim at once, “ a nonsense! our world 
is the whole world! ” 
But it is to be noticed that our faith is based upon two very. 


‘solid facts, which form, when taken together, a strong and en- 


during foundation. 
I. The first of these facts is the immeasurable love and wis- 
dom and power of the Divine Being. To limit the field of His 
love and care to a single earth is to belittle Him. To suppose 
that the myriads of stars have no other use than to ornament our 
heavens is to discredit His intelligence. Besides our own solar 
system there are thousands of fixed stars each of which is capable 
of performing the office of a sun to a system of its own; and shall 
we say that they have their sole use, with their vast power of light, 
in making bright spots in our sky? 

It is on the boundless ability and fatherliness of the Lord God — 
that Swedenborg takes his stand when he says, in the “ Earths in 
the Universe ”’ : — 


A man who has full intelligence, from much that he understands, may know 
that there are many earths, and that there are human beings upon them. For 
he may reason that so great masses as the planets, some of which exceed this 
earth in size, are not empty and were not created to be merely borne around 
the sun and to shine with a feeble light for the sake of only one earth, but 
that their usefulness should be greater than that. He who believes, as every 
one ought to do, that God created the universe for no other end than that the 
human race may exist, and thus that heaven may exist (for the human race on 
earth is the nursery of heaven), he must believe that there are men wherever 
there is an earth. That the planets which are visible to our sight because 
within our solar system are earths, may be clearly known from this fact, that 
they are bodies of material substance because they reflect the sunlight; and 
also from this that, like our earth, they are borne around the sun and hence 
have years and seasons ; and likewise, they rotate around their axes; and, in- 
deed, some of them have moons, called satellites. Who, knowing these facts. 
and thinking rationally, can declare that these bodies are empty? (3.) 


Again we find this language : — 


For what other purpose is so immense a heaven with so many stars? The 
object of the universe is that there may be an angelicheaven. To the infinite 
Creator what would be a race and a heaven of one earth? for to Him a 
thousand earths, or tens of thousands of them, would not be sufficient. (126.) 


He proceeds to make a calculation of the vast numbers who 
might find accommodation on this earth, while we have compara- 
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tively few upon it, and concludes that there must be other people 
than ourselves, on the ground alone that the Lord is infinite. 
In the work on “ Heaven and Hell” we find a chapter on the 
Immensity of Heaven, and there again is the same reasoning : — 
How immeasurable is the heaven of the Lord may be evident from the fact 
that all the planets visible to us in our solar system are earths, and moreover 


that there are innumerable earths in the universe, and they all are full of in- 
habitants. 


This is the general ground. It is the major premise of the 
argument, and it is irrefutable. There was formerly in Christian 
minds an exceedingly narrow conception of the Divine Providence. 
As the Jews had confined their conception of the divine care to 
the bounds of their own race, so Christians fixed upon a petty 
number of the so-called elect and insisted uponit. But now these 
- puerile notions are passing away and men realize that the most 
universal ideas which they can form are still far, far within the 
reality of the divine love and wisdom. More and more therefore 
are they coming to feel the force of this @ priori reasoning of 
Swedenborg in passages of which a few have been cited. 

In a remarkable passage, when treating of the ‘“ Omniscence 
and Omnipresence of the Deity,’”’ Addison shows the effect upon 
a devout mind of the contemplation of the visible heavens : — 

When I considered that infinite host of stars, or to speak more philosoph- 
ically, of suns, which were shining upon me; and those innumerable sets of 
planets or worlds which were moving round their respective suns; when I en- 
larged the idea and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds, rising still 
above this which we discovered ; while I pursued this thought, I could not but 
reflect upon that little, insignificant figure which I myself bore amidst the im- 
mensity of God’s works. I was afraid of being overlooked amidst the im- 
mensity of nature, and lost among that infinite variety of creatures, which 
in all probability swarms through all these immeasurable regions of nature. 


And in another passage, when treating of the “Scale of Be- 
ings,”’ the same writer says : — 


It seems very probable, from the analogy of reason, that if no 0 part of mat- 
ter with which we are acquainted lies waste and useless, those great bodies, 
which are at such a distance from us, are not desert and unpeopled, but rather 
that they are furnished with beings adapted to their respective situations. 


So the Rev. Baden Powell, in his “Essay on the Unity of 
Worlds,” says : — 
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To the question of the existence of inhabitants in other worlds, there seem 
to have prevailed a general disposition to give in some sort an affirmative re- 
ply. The general idea of inhabited worlds has been alike upheld by philoso- 


phers and poets. Hinted at by Newton and Huyghens, recommended to 


popular acceptance by the elegant discussions of Fontanelle, reasoned upon 
theologically by Durham and Bentley, it passed into a matter of popular 
credence, and was often appealed to as a fair philosophic hypothesis by Her- 
schel and Paley, by Lardner and Chalmers, and by Dr. Thewell in his —_ 
water Treatise. 


II. But, in addition to this reasoning, is the plain and care- 
fully rendered account of experiences in the other life by which 
some idea was gained of the various forms of mind of the inhabi- 


_ tants of several earths. Mere particulars of physical structure or 


modes of life were not important to be known, but the essential © 
characteristics of the planetary peoples were to be told. This i is 
the summary statement : — 


Since by the divine mercy the interiors of my spirit have been opened, and 
it has thus been granted to me to speak with spirits and angels, not only with 
those near our earth, but also with those near other earths, therefore, because 


“I desired to know if there are other earths, and their nature and that of their 


inhabitants, it has been permitted me by the Lord to speak with the spirits and 


angels of other earths, with some for a day, with others for a week, or for some 


months, and to be instructed by them as to their earths, and the life, manners, 
and worship there and other matters worthy of mention. And as it was given 
me to learn in this way, it is — to describe them from what was heard 
and seen. 


This narrative, first published as a part of the evenie,” and 
then revised and reissued as a separate work, constitutes in the 
orderliness of its arrangement, in the lucidity of its statements, 
and in the grand composite idea which it furnishes of great vari- 
eties of human life united in the divine plan for humanity, the 
minor premise of the argument. It is not needed to substantiate 
the general truth, but it is needed to give the mind a clear con- 
ception of the great variety and possible harmony in heaven of 
these kinds of human life. Had this conception been left out of 
our teachings the lack might not have been felt thus far, when . 
only general ideas are being received by average minds; but, 
sooner or later, men would be asking, what is the nature of the 
people of the planets? 

Already Mr. Percival Lowell, who has achieved fame by his 
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discoveries as to Mars, takes the ground that that planet is in-. 
habited, and there is a growing willingness in scientific minds to 
accept the theory as probable. Science, however, asks for facts 
gained in its own way, and in seeking for these with suspended 
judgment it acts its own part. That it will ultimately contribute 


- to the confirmation of our belief, is a matter of perfectly reason- 


able expectation. At the present time science is inclined to hold 


that the planets may once have been capable of supporting life, 


but have ceased to be so; but this is an inference from the pre- 

supposition that the inhabitants, if any, must live in the same 

conditions as ourselves. This is of course a hasty and really un- 

scientific conclusion, as Mr. Lowell himself has pointed out. 
Flammarion has lately said: — 


The inhabitants of Mars cannot be like us, but they may be much more 


perfect than we, physically, and incomparably higher in the sphere of intellect. 


’ As to being sensitive on this point when inquired of in a mock- 
ing spirit, is there any reason for it? Is it not simply.a case of 


_ broader conceptions taking the place of narrower ones, and can- 


not the broader ones be sure of vindication in due time? 

In conclusion there is a majestic thought conveyed in “Arcana,” 
6701, which fitly crowns all the statements as to the other earths, 
showing the perfect unity of the race realized in those who attain 


to the fullest heavenly development : — 


The spirits and angels who are from the other earths, are all separate ac- 
cording to the earths from which they came. They are not seen together in 
one place, for the reason that the inhabitants of one earth are wholly differ- 
ent in mind from those of another. Nor do they mingle except in the third 
or inmost heaven. Those who come there from all the earths are together, 


and by their close union they constitute it. 


T. F. W. 
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“THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE AFTER DEATH.” 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT has been moved to place before the 
readers of Zhe Nineteenth Century* some of the conditions of 


the life after death as observed and studied by some who are 


training themselves for such investigations. She rightly supposes, 
as we think, that,— 7 


The time seems ripe to offer an answer that includes all that is true in the 


_ clashing replies of many creeds, that affirms the verifiability of the facts of © 


the fost-mortem states, and removes the whole question from the —_ of 
doubt into that of investigation and study. 


No general assurances of a continuing life willdo. Man yearns 
for a definite knowledge of his future. Furthermore, it is not 
enough that heavenly visions shall soothe his heart; “his intel- 
lect demands satisfaction and refuses to be silenced by author- 
ity.” We are tempted to pause to enquire how the intellect can 
be satisfied without some kind of authority —the authority of 
truth, for example, the authority of the results of investigation, 
some form of knowledge or experience that shall be sufficiently 
well proved to make possible “the verifiability of the post-mor- 
tem states, and remove the whole question from the region of 
doubt.” But we press on to learn the results of the investiga- 
tions of these trained observers of the spiritual world. 

Mrs. Besant groups believers in the continuing life of man into 
three great classes : — 

1. Those who believe on the authority of documents — many 
of them of great antiquity. In this class are included all the 
members of the religions of the world who base their belief in 
man’s survival after death on the testimony of prophets and seers 
as recorded in their several Scriptures. 

2. Those who believe on the authority of statements profess- 
ing to be made by denizens of the invisible world, who know by 
personal experience the conditions they describe. In this class 
are included all spiritualists, and also all religionists who accept as 
part of their scriptures revelations on this matter made by Gods, 
angels, or spirits. 

* November, 1896. 
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3. Those who believe on the authority of what they claim as 
their own first-hand experience, their own investigations — carried 
on while they are still in the body — of the states usually reached 
only through the gateway of death. 

It is with this last class that the article under couslduetiiad is 
chiefly concerned, for, as the writer naively remarks, ‘their meth- 
ods and results are less familiar to the public than those of 
classes 1 and 2.” Mrs. Besant is generous enough to tell us 
quite plainly what the members of class No. 3 attempt, how they 
proceed, and what they discover. Occultists well contend that 
the human soul is not bodiless, for it has a body of subtle mat- 
ter, too fine to be seen by the physical eye —the spiritual body 
of St. Paul—and is further clothed with two lower but still 
subtle bodies. In these, it is affirmed, the soul can exercise all 
its perceptive faculties far more perfectly than when it is encum- 
bered by the grosser body of flesh. 

It can withdraw itself from the latter— which then remains asleep or en- 
tranced, as the case may be, emptied of intellectual consciousness — and is 
then, for the time being, a “ disembodied ”’ intelligence, “like unto the angels,” 
and is free to range at will and in full self-consciousness the worlds that are 
usually entered through the gateway of death. It can there observe, compare, 
and record the phenomena of those regions, and thus gain an er 
knowledge of their inhabitants. 


This is indeed giving human beings very wide latitude; and to 
a “disembodied intelligence” roaming at will through unseen 
worlds, our most improved facilities for travel must seem poor 
enough. And yet, says Mrs. Besant, as though she were giving 
an exhibition in legerdemain, “any one can do it who has suffi- 
cient perseverance and sufficient capacity, and who can devote to 
the work sufficient time.”.. For she avers: — | 


There is no royal road to knowledge for the soul either in the physical or 
in the subtle bodies, and law rules in other regions as it does here. .. ..To 
be a specialist in the science of the soul is as rare, even rarer, than to be a 
specialist in any other branch of learning, and while the gaining of first-hand 
and thorough acquaintance with the invisible world is theoretically open to 
any one — like the voyage to the North Pole — it is practically open to few at 
the present stage of development. 


This is a little discouraging in view of the fact that the North 
Pole still maintains its secret, and that many adventurous explor- 
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ers have lost their lives in trying to reach it. And the situation 
seems still more gloomy when Mrs. Besant warns us that even 
if we succeed in making one of these — excursions the 
soul — 

Is subject to errors, as it is here, from careless observation, hasty generali- 
zations from partial knowledge, inferences biased by prejudices and precon- 
ceived opinions. 


If such be the case, one is tempted to question whether it were 
not better for the soul to remain at home and attend to its duties, © 
notwithstanding the well-meant words of encouragement : — 


It is on the way to acquire valuable information, and its errors will be 
corrected by riper study and by repeated investigations of other observers. — 


Indeed the case assumes a yet more serious aspect when we 
come to consider the preparations necessary for “becoming a spir- 
itual explorer : — 

He must begin by practising extreme temperance in all things, cultivating . 


’ an equable and serene state of mind; his life must be clean and his thoughts | 


pure, his body held in strict subjection to the soul, and his mind trained to 
occupy itself with noble and lofty themes; he must habitually practise com- 


' passion, sympathy, helpfulness to others, with indifference to troubles and 


pleasures affecting himself, and he must cultivate courage, steadfastness, and 
devotion. In fact he must live the religion and ethics that other people for 
the most part only talk. 


So far this is well. So far it approaches a condition laid down 


by the Divine Teacher when He said, “ Blessed are the pure in 


heart, for they shall see God.” One may be pardoned, however, 
for raising the question whether the following rules of discipline — 
may not, in some cases at least, bring one dangerously near to 
the breaking point mentally : — 


Having by persevering practice learned to control his mind to some extent, — 
so that he is able to keep it fixed on one line of thought for some little time, 
he must begin its more rigid training by a daily practice of concentration on 
some difficult or abstract subject, or on some lofty object of devotion; this 
concentration means the firm fixing of the mind on one single point, without 
wandering, and without yielding to any distractions caused by external ob- 
jects, by the activity of the senses, or by that of the mind itself. It must be 
braced up to an unswerving steadiness and fixity, until gradually it will learn 
so to withdraw its attention from the outer world and from the body that the 
senses will remain quiet and still while the mind is intensely alive, with all its 
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energies drawn inward to be launched at a single point of thought, the high- 
est to which it can attain. When it is able to hold itself thus with compara- 
tive ease, it is ready for a further step, and by a strong but calm effort of the 
will it can throw itself beyond the highest thought it can reach while working 
in the physical brain, and in that effort will rise to and unite itself with the 
| higher consciousness and find itself free of the body. When this is done 
there is no sense of sleep or dream nor any loss of consciousness; the man 
finds himself outside his body, but as though he had merely slipped off a_ 
_ weighty encumbrance, not as though he had lost any part of himself; he is — 
not really “disembodied,” but has risen out of his gross body “ in a body of 
light,” which obeys his thought and serves as a beautiful and perfect instru- 
ment for carrying out his will. In this he is free of the subtle worlds, but 
will need to train his faculties long and carefully for reliable work — the 
new conditions. 

Freedom from the body may be obtained in other ways: by the rapt in- 
tensity of devotion, or by special methods that may be imparted by a great 
teacher to his disciple. Whatever the way, the end is the same — the setting 
free of the soul in full consciousness, able to examine its new surroundings in 
regions beyond the treading of the man of flesh. At will it can return to the 
body and reenter it, and under these circumstances it can impress on the 
brain-mind, and thus retain while in the body, the memory of the experiences 
it has undergone. As. said above, it can also use its subtle senses without 
leaving the physical body, and this is often a convenient way of carrying on 
investigations. 


It would carry us far beyond the limits of an editorial notice 
to carefully consider all that is claimed here. Without attempt- 
ing this, we feel it to be important to raise the question as to the 
desirability and even the lawfulness of such a method of investi- 
gation. Is it safe? is it sane? is it right? is it likely to havea 
good effect upon the soul? Being born into this world, is it not 
contrary to nature and to reason, to train ourselves for jumping 
out of it at will? Is occultism so unbelieving at heart that un- 
less it shall see spiritual things objectively, it will not believe? 
Is there no Divine Providence to appoint the time when we shall 
make this change from the natural to the spiritual “through the 
gateway of death”? Is there no God to say to the soul when 
the right moment comes, “ This day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise”? In spite of the fact that man undoubtedly has a 
* subtle body ” within this material body, and granting, even, the 
possibility of their separation, this method of spiritual investiga- 
tion here set forth, is, on the face of it, unnatural. The obser- 
vations supposed to be made are confessedly unreliable. One 
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takes his spiritual life into his own hands who attempts thus to 
become an explorer of the spiritual world, and instead of help- 
ing he hinders his spiritual development. By the employment of 
far simpler and more certain methods, God has made known so 
much of the spiritual world and the life there as it is best for 


-man to know— by declarations of Scripture, by visions, by the 
_ occasional opening of spiritual sight to the world of causes, by 


the intromission of some seer into that world when in God’s 
Providence such an experience was needed, not for the seer’s 
satisfaction, but for the benefit of his fellowmen. Such experi- 
ences differ from what Mrs. Besant holds up not only in method, 
in results, and in purpose, but in spirit. In Christian history, 
the intromission becomes a call. It is not man’s doing, but God’s 
doing. It is not man setting out, after a humanly devised sys- 
tem of training, as if upon a voyage to the North Pole; it is an 
opening of his eyes for a special purpose to the spiritual realities 
about him. The modes of the two classes are entirely different. 
One is forced, the other is without effort; one is artificial, the 
other is natural. 

No wonder, then, that the results should be different. One © 
cannot help remembering Mrs. Besant’s own warning, that spir- 
itual explorers of this class are subject to errors, from careless 
observations, etc., as he follows her in her descriptions of the 
seven regions in the astral plane of the Theosophists through 
which souls pass before “‘the bonds of the astral body can be 
shaken off and left behind as an astral corpse, or shell.” Nor is 
our confidence increased as we follow her through the windings 
of Devachan, the heaven of the Theosophists, “a specially 
guarded part of the vast world of the mind, protected against 
the incursion of evil by the great spiritual intelligences who guide 
and overlook the whole of human evolution.” Through seven of 
these heavenly regions we wander, the denizens of which are 
passing through experiences which shall fit them for— what? A 
life of heavenly usefulness? No; a rebirth into this life that 
they may gather a new fund of experiences which shall be 
‘¢ worked up into the powers and faculties of the soul.” And as 
we ascend from one region to another, we begin to realize that 
here is a heaven without a God —no infinite Being who can be 
looked up to or addressed as, “Our Father who art in the heav- 
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ens.” Moreover these heavens reveal no purpose beyond this 
ceaseless craving for self-development. The thought of use 
seems always subordinate, or is incidental to this interminable 
task of freeing the soul from all “garments of illusion” and 
bringing it “face to face with Truth.” | 

_To one who accepts as true the words of Him who declared, 
“TJ am the Door: by Me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out and shall find pasture”; and_ who, fur- 
thermore, has had the facts of the life after death made known 
to him in the teachings of the New Church, “from things seen 
and heard,” such an attempt to set forth “the facts of the fost 
mortem states’ will cause him to wish more earnestly than ever 
that men may know the Truth, and that the Truth may set them 
free. . 


I. K. S. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE ASCENSION. 


THE word ascension represents all the processes by which the 
Lord’s human mind became fully conscious of the divine truth 
and the divine good; especially the completion of those proc- 
esses after the passion of the cross and the resurrection. We 
cannot understand the Lord’s ascension, however, without some 
knowledge of the character of His descent: “ For no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of Man which is in heaven” (JouN iii. 13). There is 
_ something unique in this life of the Lord in the fact of its divine 
descent. It is this which adds to the significance of the ascen- 
sion an element wanting in the development of every other hu- 
man life. It is true that this life developed according to the 
order of all human growth. Yet in its beginning and its end it 
differed from every other human life. And it differed in its end 
because it differed in its beginning. There is profound signifi- 
cance in the Lord’s question to the disciples: ‘‘ What and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he was before?” 
(Joun vi. 62.) 

The Incarnation means the forming by Jehovah on Himself 
of a human mind which should be capable of becoming conscious 
in a human way of all the purposes of the divine love, and of re- 
sponding to those purposes in a life of obedience; and also with 
the capacity of becoming conscious of all the ideas of the di- 


_ vine wisdom, and their application to human life, in a rational 


way. And this human life, with its rational human consciousness 
of the purposes of the divine love in creation, was a necessity ; 
for in all the world “there was no man” (JER. iv. 25) — no one 
who had any true realization of the meaning of human life. And 
yet, as man is essentially a self-conscious being, the only way in 


which he can realize his destiny is by becoming conscious of the 


divine purpose in his creation. » 
The full consciousness of the good of this universe exists only 
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in the mind of God the Creator ; this is what Swedenborg means 
by the divine good. It is all the good which the divine love 
purposes for humanity. The full consciousness of all the means 
to be employed in procuring this good to men on the largest 
scale and in the highest degree is what Swedenborg means by 
divine truth; and this, too, before the Incarnation existed only 
in the mind of God. At the time of the “Most Ancient Church” 
there was a degree of perception of the nature of the divine good 
in the universe; but it was instinctive, not rational. From men | 
who had such perception was formed the “‘ Most Ancient Heaven.” 
' There was also with the men of the “ Ancient Church” an intui- 
tive, not rational, knowledge of the means to be employed in the 
development of the divine plans of human life. Amongst the 
angels, then, of the “ Ancient” and ‘ Most Ancient Churches ” 
there was some perception of the purposes of the divine love 
concerning human life, and this perception Swedenborg calls 
good divine, as distinguished from divine good. And there was 
also some perception of the divine truth about human life which 
Swedenborg calls truth divine, as distinguished from divine truth. 

There was nowhere in the heavens or on the earth a rational 
- consciousness of the divine good and truth. There was however 
on the earth some rational perception of moral good and truth, 
as seen in Socrates and the best of the Greeks. And there was 
‘some perception of civil good and truth, as seen in the Roman 
discipline and jurisprudence. And there was some perception of 
religious — not spiritual — good and truth, as seen in the Jewish 
rituals and rules of conduct. There was also in ancient heathen- 
dom a very wide-spread perception of corporeal good and truth. 
But at the time of the Lord’s coming the relation between these 
various kinds of good and truth and the divine good and truth 
had been almost entirely lost. The darkness in regard to the 
divine significance of life was so great with men on the earth, 
that it even affected the angels of heaven, who felt with pain a 
decrease in their sensitive perception of the divine good and 
their clearness of vision concerning divine truth. Humanity 
was dying from the feet upward. 

What was needed then was that the same love which created man 
should now descend to the lowest plane of human thought and 
feeling; and form there, and on all the intermediate planes, 
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should develop a human life, capable of appreciating and express- 
ing the divine good and the divine truth concerning human life. 

There is a slight difference here in the mode of development 
of the Lord’s rational human consciousness and that of every 
other human being. As he had no human father, the divine ele-_ 
ment of His nature — His inmost life’s love — flowed directly 
into His rational; giving to Him a love of and capacity for per- 
ceiving the divine good and truth in every experience which came 
to Him. 

The consciously developing mind of the ordinary individual 
recognizes the world under two aspects, each of which is selfish. 
First, the world is my means of subsistence; secondly, it is “my 
means of expression. It is hard to tell which of these feelings 
develops first; they are practically simultaneous. The infant, 
crying for its food, and kicking with all its might, has already | 
acquired, more or less clearly, a perception of these two aspects 
of the universe. This is what I understand by corporeal good 
and corporeal truth in the simplest forms. A boundless activity 
and an insatiable hunger belong to this stage of development. 
But this sense of life as mine, and of the universe as existing for 
my sake, is purely selfish and ignorant, though innocent in an 
infant. 

I understand Swedenborg to say that the Lord differed from 
other infants in having divine celestial and spiritual perception, 
that is, in having the perception of the good of the Father’s love 
in giving him such a delightful sense of life, and in providing 
such a beautiful world for Him to express that life in. So even: 
as a little child He could resist and overcome the Nephilim of 
the most ancient times, who flowed in with their direful persua- 
sion that their life was their own; consequently that they were 
Gods. He perceived even asa child, and-in a purely childlike 
way, that His life was not his own, but given to Him every mo- 
ment to use as His own. Thus the universe became to Him not 
simply the means of developing and expressing His life, but His 
Father's gift to develop in Him the life which He had given. 
So His mind became a form of corporeal truth divine and corpo- 
real good divine, and divine corporeal good and divine corporeal 
truth. In like manner sensual and natural good and truth in 
Him became divine. 
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As a child he learned the lessons which He afterward gave to 
us in His parables. This is His Father’s beautiful and benevo- 
lent world. The sun is the Father’s sun. The rain is the Fa- 
ther’s rain. It is not simply that the sun shines for man; the 
Father makes it to shine. He feeds the ravens, takes care of 
the sparrows, clothes the lilies of the-field. This is the religion 
of children, of good heathen, of the natural man; He restores 
life to this simple childlike faith, all but, if not quite, dead. But 
in consciousness He is already ascending above the ordinary 
thoughts and feelings of men — above the natural plane. And 
as He ascends, the opposition is greater. The natural man might 
agree that this is the Father’s world; and be perfectly willing 
that God should provide for him. But now comes a new phase 
of development. Passing without consideration the obvious facts 
of His developing consciousness of the divine significance of 
religious rites and laws, of the civil law, of social customs and 
human institutions, we come to the development of the percep- 
tion of spiritual good, — the truth by means of which that good 
is to be attained. 

He begins to see that the universe is something more than the 
expression of the F ather’s care for the sparrow, the flowers, and 
the natural man. In other words, the universe contains spiritual 
ends and means. With his spiritual sight open, and in commu- 
nication with angels, he learns that the natural life exists for the 
sake of the spiritual ; and that the things of this world are sig- 
nificant to the consciousness only as means of spiritual develop- 
ment. Here come in such difficult problems as moral evil, suffer- 
ing, self-sacrifice, and the significance of temptation. He has to 
learn to see these things as angels see them; and later, to go 
beyond the angels and see them asthe Father sees them. In- 
deed, as the troubles and problems increase, it becomes certain 
that He will have to go beyond these angelic guides and com- 
panions who have been with: Him in all His combats with de- 
mons of selfishness, and in all His patient work of teaching and 
leading men away from the natural toward the heavenly life. All 
along there has been developing a more and more clearly defined 
rational idea of the divine significance of all human life. This 
is the Son of Man which has come down from heaven as celes- 
tial-spiritual perception — that is, as the ability to see the divine 
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~ celestial and spiritual good and truth in the universe ; but which 


is now ascending up to heaven again as divine human or ra- 
tional perception. 

Indeed, it is to ascend above the heavens. This human mind 
is to become more fully conscious of the divine good and truth 
about human life than any angel, or all the angels combined. 
But before He can become thus fully conscious, even above the 
angelic degree, He must suffer His last great temptation — the 
passion of the cross. Indeed, He will be called upon to give up 
that rational for the moment, and to pass through an experience 
which not only brings consternation to angels, who fail to see its 


- divine significance, but which brings Him to a place where there 


is “no man” to uphold — where there is no rational explanation 
to His own consciousness, where He is forced to fall back upon 
trust in His Father’s love, the thing that never entirely for- 
sakes Him. 

As Abraham was called upon to offer up Isaac, although he 
had been given by Jehovah as the means of perpetuating his seed, 
so the Lord was called upon for a moment to take a step that 
was beyond His rational comprehension. And as Isaac was 
given back to Abraham after he had shown his willingness to 
obey Jehovah against his own judgment, so the divine human 
rational was given back to the Lord after He had, by the submis- 
sion to the cross, shown His willingness to follow the clearly de- 
fined perception of the leading of the divine love as against the 
dictates of even an angelic human rationality. ‘What I do,” 
He said to the disciples, “thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” This was true in a sense of His own rational. 
Where the divine love was leading Him, or rather, what was the 
full rational significance of this leading, He did not clearly see. 
After it was over He could say, “Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things, and to enter into His glory?” 

After the resurrection He was beginning to develop the ra- 
tional consciousness of the divine significance of those last acts . 
of death and resurrection which had fully glorified His life as 
far as full obedience and union of the human will with the di- 
vine is concerned, but which had not yet glorified his rational on 
those planes above the heavens which belong to the divine alone. 

Not until He was ascended could the Holy Spirit or the Com- 
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forter be given. The Holy Spirit is divine truth rational commu- 
nicated through a divine human personality. The Comforter is | 
divine good rational. The perception of divine human good as 
well as divine human truth is now communicated to men through 
this wondrous and unique personality of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is said, indeed, that after the resurrection, and before the as- 
cension, He breathed on them, and said, “‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit.” He could communicate all that He had received to the 
disciples, but in the fullest sense He could not send-the Holy 
Spirit until He had ascended to the Father. Although He had 
acted from the spirit of trustful human obedience, He had not — 
yet acted from divine rational judgment. He had not yet taken 
his seat with His Father on the throne. (REV. iii.21.) 

I understand the ascension, then, to be something more than 
the full glorification and union which Swedenborg says was com- 
pleted by the passion of the cross, and the resurrection. I un- 
derstand the ascension to represent an act now taking place in 
the rational consciousness, but which had already taken place as 
far as the life’s love is, concerned. Just as man in the world 
during regeneration may come into a state in which he is acting 
from some plane of heavenly life, into which, nevertheless, he 
does not come consciously until after death and resurrection; so 
the Lord by the death on the cross came into a state in which 
He no longer acted from any merely human — even angelic hu- 
man—love; but solely from the Father’s will. Yet the full 
conscious realization of all the divine significance of that state 
did not-come until afterward, and was ee and i is signified 
by the ascension, 


Jesus saith unto her, Hold me not; for I am not yet iocsiiiaa to my 
Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and to my God and your God. (JOHN xx. 17.) 


That same divine love of which He had become so fully con- 
scious, during the process of becoming divine rational good, is 
the source of every truly human love and of all human good; 
therefore He says, “I ascend to my Father and your Father.” 
‘And that same divine wisdom of which He had become so fully 
conscious during the process of becoming divine rational truth, is 
the source of all truly human intelligence and of all the knowl- 
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edge necessary to develop human life ; therefore He says, “to 


_ my God and your God.” 


And what more natural than that those who have had some > 


sense of the reality of the truth of God and the love of the 


Father brought into their lives, should wish to hold on to the 
loving ways by which these experiences have come to them ; lest 
the sense of this presence should be permanently taken from 
them. But it must not be. We should never try to hold the 
divine love down to those good experiences which have come to 


- us in the past; or to hold the divine truth down to those ways 


of thinking with which we have become familiar. “Hold me 
not,” He says, “I have not yet ascended to my Father.” Better 
far than knowing particular things that are true about Him, is it 
to be open to all the truth about Him that He will send us from 
the Father — the spirit of truth rather than any particular state- 
ment of truth that we have learned in the past. And better far 
than to have known Him in certain good experiences of the past, 
is it to be open to all the good which the spirit of love— the 
Comforter — will show us when He comes to abide in our hearts. 
“‘Go to my brethren,” He says, “‘and say unto them, I ascend to 
my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” 
This message to the disciples means that we, too, must rise in 
our conceptions of the Lord’s goodness and truth always out of 
the relatively narrow and petty experiences of the past, into the 
more and more universal concepts of the future ; for He prays: — 


Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
I am; that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me; for thou 
lovedest me before the foundation of the world. (JOHN xvii. 24.) 


So we should think of Him in His ascended glory. Near 
enough to send continually into all the states of human life new 
impulses from His loving heart and new ideas from His wise un- 
derstanding. Near enough to be a brother, yet ever ascending 
to the Father. | 


JoHN A. Haves. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CALLED, CHOSEN, AND FAITHFUL, REV. XVII. 14. 


In a scurrilous publication called ‘‘ Swedenborg the Buddhist,” 
an attempt.has been made to prove that the teachings of our. 
faith contain contradictions, and seven instances are given. 
These instances have lately been copied into an infidel paper 
called the “ Progressive Thinker,” joined with remarks deroga- 
tory of all religious life. Of these seven cases of alleged con- 
tradiction only one has any basis of truth, the other six being 
reckless misstatements. The appearance of verity is given to 
them all by references to book and paragraph, but the least in- 
vestigation shows how false are the pretended citations. 

The one instance which has some claim to be regarded as this 
opponent regards it, is that in which he compares “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” 744, with “ Apocalypse Explained,” 1074. Here, 
though his statement of the contents of these paragraphs is very 
inaccurate, he has a case worthy of attention. 

To be sure, any discrepancy, real or alleged, between these 
two works might be easily and logically disposed of by saying 
that one of them was never published by its author, and indeed 
was not completed, and therefore that no fair critic would set it 
in comparison with the other work, which received the author’s 
revision as it was carried through the press. But soto dispose 
of a question between the two works would seem to be not the 
most judicious way, since both works were written with the most 
sincere purpose of serving the Lord, and both are full of heavenly 
wisdom drawn from the closing book of the Divine Word, and 
both make that book plain as only the chosen servant of the 
Lord could make it. 

Let us note these paragraphs and see if the study may not be 
of. use to our readers. | 

The passage is found in REv. xvii. 14, where the words are, 
“ And they that are with Him are called and chosen and faith- 
ful.” Now the difference in the interpretation of them is simply 
that “‘ Apocalypse Explained ” 1074, reads them downwards, and 
“ Apocalypse Revealed” 744, reads them upwards. 

Thus “ Apocalypse Revealed ” 744, says :— 


The “called, chosen, and faithful” signify those who are in the externals, 
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the internals, and the inmosts of the church. The church, like heaven, is di- 
vided into three degrees. In the lowest degree are they who are in the ex- 
ternals of the church, in the second degree are those in its internals, and in 
the third degree are those in its inmosts. They who are in the externals of 
the church are spoken of as “called,” those in its internals as the “elect or 
chosen,” and those in its inmosts as the “ faithful.” They are so named in 
the Word, where Jacob is the “called” and Israel the “elect” [Isa. xlv. 4], 
because by Jacob those of the church who are in its externals are meant, and 
by Israel those who are in its internals. — 


The same statement as to Isa. xlv. 4, is found in “ Arcana” 


3441. 


This very clear statement is based, it will be noticed, upon a 
corresponding passage. It is true that only two of the terms are 
found in it, but they of course fix the meaning of the third term. 
Besides Isa. xlv. 4, a saying of our Lord includes these two terms: 
“Many be called, but few chosen ;” and this He said twice as 
recorded in Matt. xx. 16 and xxii. 14. These passages are not 
explained for us, but they clearly indicate that the “called” are 
the larger number and that the “chosen” occupy a more ad- 
vanced position. 

After giving this interpretation in “ Apocalypse Revealed ” aa, : 
the author twice refers to it— in 816, when speaking of those 
“called to the marriage supper of the Lamb,” Rev. xix. 9, and 
in 821, when speaking of the title “ faithful and true,” Rev. xix. 
11. In this case he says : — | 

By “ faithful ” is meant the divine good, because that is its quality. When 
spoken of men, “faithful” means those who are in the inmost or third © 
heaven, thus who are in celestial good. See744. — 3 


Rev. xix. 9 is too briefly treated in “ Apocalypse Explained” 
1225, to have any explanation given of “called,” and Rev. xix. 


- 4x lies beyond the point at which the manuscript ended. There-— 


fore we have the passage “ Apocalypse Explained” 1074 as to 
Rev. xvii. 14, standing alone. It states that the angels of the 
third heaven are the “ called,” those of the second the “ elect,’ 
and those of the third the “faithful.” It cites no qther passages 
of Scripture. Indeed in this closing portion of his manuscript 
the author compressed the explanation into much briefer space 


- than in the earlier portion of the work, and joined to the para- 


graphs a treatise not connected with the text. Itis extremely — 
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probable that, if he had not béen writing so briefly, he would 
almost certainly have cited Isa. xlv. 4, as he afterwatds did if 
““ Apocalypse Revealed ” 744. Had he dorie so, he would havé 
referred to the explanation which hé had already given in “ enous 
alypse Explained ” 148, which is as follows : — 


This i is prec isely the same explanation as is in “ Apocalypse 
Revealed” 744. Thus “ Apocalypse Revealed” 744, is in per- 
fect harmony with “ Apocalypse Explained ” 148, in reference to 
Isa. xlv. 4, the passage which would guide in interpreting Rev. 
xvii. 14. That “Apocalypse Explained” 1074, was made very 


brief and was written without reference to what had been already 


said (“Apocalypse Explained ” 148), would seem to be the reason 
that “ Apocalypse Explained ” 1074, differs from “ — 
Revealed ” 744. 

One other suggestion may be made. Swedenborg in the “ Ar- 
cana’”’ has frequent occasion to speak of the external kind of 
faith prevalent at his day. It was a faith in mere councils of 
church leaders, and not derived from the Lord. It was a faith 
inherited from ancestors, rather than obtained from the Holy 
Word. He calls it spurious, merely historical, and natural rather 
than spiritual. It was often found alone or divorced from charity. 
Even faith alone was declared by the church to be saving. All 
this was derogatory to faith, and made it mere assent to dogmas. 
The “faithful ” at such a time were so called because they trusted 


in their leaders, did not question their commands, and were obe- . 


dient to those appointed over them. This unintelligent faith was 
‘in Swedenborg’s mind when he wrote “ Apocalypse Explained ” 
1074. And in this sense or in any sense in which this kind of 
faith entered as a prominent idea, the “ faithful” would be those 
who were obedient to law and thus were not in the highest light 
and love. In this aspect the word “faithful” might have one 
sense in “ Apocalypse Explained” 1074, and a different sense 
afterwards in “ Apocalypse Revealed” 744; and there was cer- 
tainly ground for using it in one sense before the judgment was 
completed, and in another sense after it was accomplished; and 
it is plain that the “faithful” of the years 1757-1759, when “Apoc- 
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alypse Explained ” was written, were different from the faithful. 
of 1764-1766, when “ Apocalypse Revealed” was written. Is it 
not manifest that the meaning of faith and faithfulness would 
rise as the light shone more brightly, and indeed just in the way 
in which the conception of faithfulness rises from the plane as- 
signed to it in “ Apocalypse Explained ” len to that given it in 
Apocalypse Revealed” 744? 
¥. 


FRUITS OF BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE tendency to doubt the literal truth of Scripture was never 
stronger than just before the present era of Biblical research be- 
gan ; but, during the present century, and especially in the latter 
half of it, so many discoveries have been made, invariably con- 
firming the Bible narrative, that many have been led to think and 
speak differently. Even among our own people there have been 
a few who undervalued the literal truth of the Scriptures and 
fancied that merely imaginary statements might support. the lofty 
fabric of the internal meaning; but in this they are not only mis- 
taken as to their theory of divine revelation, but in manifest ig- 
norance of the evidences of its literal truth. Historica vera, “true 
history,” is the term in our doctrines for what is said of Abraham 
and the personages of the Old Testament, and this teaching is 
receiving confirmation almost every day. Some of the most 
recent results of research may be grouped here. 

Professor Scheil of Paris has announced the discovery of a — 
cuneiform letter written by the king called Amraphel in Gen. xiv. 
This letter also mentions Chedorlaomer of the same chapter. 
Of course the names are slightly different as made up of the 
syllabic forms, but the identity is unmistakable. Thus a very 
early event in the life of Abraham is verified. It is on account 
of its remoteness that this incident has been ey subjected 
to doubt by many. 

Professor Petrie in a recent paper on “ The New Archeology,” 
emphasizes the fact that so much has been done in a few years, 
and describes his researches by which he has brought to light 
skeletons and many relics of the aboriginal race of Egyptians. 
They belong before B. C. 4000. At Medum he has gone down 
forty feet and uncovered the oldest dated building. This stretch- 
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ing backward of the period of architecture makes room for, and 
so confirms, the probability of the early Scriptures being written 
at their dates, and not long afterwards as has been alleged. 
Professor Petrie is getting at the origin of the hieroglyphic signs, 
and in fact is investigating the prehistoric age of Egypt. 

A very interesting discussion has been taking place as to the 
location of the Biblical Ophir, from which came the gold of Sol- 
omon’s time. The Bible, GEN. x. 29, 30, places Ophir in south- 
eastern Arabia. Critics have been locating it in India or Africa. 
Now an inscription of Sargon has been found which would locate 
Uperi, or Ophir, at Bahrein, an island in the Persian Gulf near 
the Arabian coast. The water about Bahrein is called the Gulf 
of Gerrha, so called from a town which was of commercial ac- 
tivity down to Roman times. 

Professor Hilprecht states that the history of the Babylonian 
people is now carried back, by recent discoveries, more than two 
thousand years earlier than was before known, and toa point at 
least seven thousand years B. C. He thinks that it will be seen, 
when decipherment has been more completely made, that a date 
8000 B.C. has been reached. This has been done by simply 
excavating more deeply at Nippur, south of Babylon, than had 
- been done before. A keystone arch of 5000 B. C. has been un- 
covered. The wal] of Nippur was forty-five feet broad. This 
- confirms the statements of the Scripture and historians as to the 
magnitude of the Babylonian empire, and especially illustrates 
what we are taught in regard to the Ancient Church preceding 
the Jewish dispensation. | 

The Palestine Exploration Fund is now uncovering a remark- 
able portion of ancient Jerusalem, namely, the Tyropceon Valley, — 
which ran down through the centre of the city and has been 
_ filled by rubbish to the depth of a hundred feet. Dr. F. J. Bliss 
has discovered that the paved street, which lay in the valley and 
led southward, had at one point:a flight of stone steps twenty- 
four feet wide and bordered by stone curbing. Thirty-four of 
these steps have been found. They are unique in having alter- 
nate broad and narrow steps or treads, the narrow a little more 
than a foot in breadth, the broader over four feet in breadth. 
The reader will at once remember that NEH. lil. 15, speaks of 
“the stairs that go down from the city of David,” and locates 
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them near the Pool of Siloam. These stairs lie thirty feet west | 
of that cistern. From this point other remains of the city of 
David and Solomon will almost certainly be discovered, and with - 
very little difficulty. 

| T. F. W. 


A WORD IN “DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM,” 237. 
In “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 237, there is an account of 


_the ascent of man from the natural degree, in which he is born, to 


the spiritual degree by the love of uses from intelligence, and 


then to the celestial degree by the love of the Lord. We quote 


a portion from a recent translation : — 


When man is born he comes first into the natural degree, and this grows 
in him by continuity with his growth in knowledge and in understanding ac- 
quired by means of knowledge, even to the height of the understanding which 
is called rational. Yet not by this means is the second or spiritual degree 
opened. This degree is opened by means of a love of uses conformable to 
what the understanding has acquired, but a spiritual love of uses, which is 
love towards the neighbor. This degree may grow in like manner dy continu- 
ous degrees to its height, and it grows by means of knowledges of truth and 
good, that is, by spiritual truths. 


We have italicized one phrase which stands in the Latin ger 
gradus continuum, and has always stood so since the original edi- 
tion. This is rendered here “by continuous degrees,” elsewhere 
*‘ by degrees of continuity,” and Dr. Wilkinson varies the line by 
saying ‘‘ may increase by degrees to the very summit of its con- 
tinuity.” But all these renderings are forced, for the Latin is 
evidently untranslatable. er continuum had occurred just before 
in a precisely similar case. er gradus continui would mean “ by 
degrees of continuity,” per gradus continuos would mean “by con- 
tinuous degrees ;” but the expression as it is means nothing. 
If we leave out the word gradus the expression becomes just 
what it was before, “ by continuity,” and just what it was twice 
in n. 236, and just what it is in n. 256, 257, 258, and in “ Divine 
Providence,” 32, where the same subject is treated. It would 
seem, then, that gradus is a typographical error and that its 
omission would save the translator from violating the text. Will 
not our readers examine the passage carefully and give us their 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


New EDITIONS OF SWEDENBORG. 


Our New-Church publishing houses have been quite busy of 
late issuing fresh editions and translations of Swedenborg’s writ- 
ings. First, we would call attention to the Rotch edition of the. 
“Arcana,” * the eighth volume of which now lies on our table. 
We have so often had occasion to commend this publication to our 
readers, that little needs to be said at the present time. There 
is no edition of the “Arcana ” to be compared with it, as regards 
all that goes to make a book readable and attractive. The same 
care as heretofore has been expended on the revision and print- 
ing, and the convenient size of the volumes continues to make 
them easy for handling, while at the same time the more natural 
and flowing language of the translation lessens the mental diffi- 
culties and efforts of the reader. The volume before us carries 
the work through the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis. 

In the same series we welcome also the little treatise entitled 
“Earths in the Universe.” — If we mistake not, it is a long time 
since this work was translated into English. At all events, the 
only other editions to which we have access show signs that they 
first saw the light many years ago. We have not been able to 
give to the translation all the examination we had intended, but 
have gone far enough to see that a great improvement has been 
made in point of simplicity, brevity, and faithfulness to the origi- 
nal meaning. Take, for instance, the opening words of the first 
paragraph, which, in the old translation, read as follows: “ Inas- 

*7he Heavenly Arcana Disclosed, which are in the Sacred Scriptures or 

Word of the Lord, here those which are in Gznesis, together with Wonderful 
Things seen in the World of Spirits and the Heaven of Angels. By EMANUEL 


SWEDENBORG. Originally published in Latin, at London, A.D.1752. Rotch 
Edition. Volume VIII. New York: New-Church Board of Publication. 1896. 


t The Earths in our Solar System, which are called Planets, and the Earths 
in the Starry Heavens, their Inhabitants, and Spirits and Angels Thence. 
From Things Heard and Seen. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Originally 
published in Latin, at London, A. D. 1758. Rotch Edition. New York: 
New-Church Board of Publication. 1896. pp. 124. 
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much as by the Divine mercy of the Lord things interior are open 
to me, which appertain to my spirit, and thereby it has been 
granted me to discourse, not only with spirits and angels who are 
near our earth, but also with those who are near other earths,” 
etc. The new version is: “Since by the Divine mercy of the 
Lord the interiors of my spirit have been opened, and thereby I 
have been enabled to speak with spirits and angels, both with 
those who are near our earth and with those who are near other 
earths,” etc. In this short passage the new translation has but 
forty-four words, whereas the old has forty-nine ; and the simpler 
and more direct style of the later rendering is quite perceptible. 

Our English friends of the London Swedenborg Society have 
sent us two recently published volumes, the first being a new 
edition of the ‘“* New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.’* 
The brief preface explains that the present volume has been re- 
vised and read for the press by Mr. James Speirs. This edition 
has much to commend it. The paper is good, the type clear, the 
binding tasteful, and the form convenient. The translation also 
seems to be a clear rendering of the Latin. One thing which we 
are glad to see is that the references to the “Arcana” which Swe- 
denborg introduces at the end of each chapter, and regularly 
numbers with the rest of the book, are not omitted, as they have 
been in some of our American editions. . 

The second volume from the same source is “ The Doctrine of 
the Lord,”{ which, as we are told, is revised by Mr. A. H. Searle. 
It reads smoothly, and is printed and bound in the same pleasing 


style as the “‘ New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.” 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
has done a good service in bringing out two little volumes,t made 


*7he New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Docirine, According to what has 
been Heard from Heaven. ith a new Introduction Concerning the New 
Heaven and the New Earth. From the Latin of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
The Swedenborg Society (instituted in 1810), 1 Bloomsbury Street, London. 
1896. pp. 244. rs 

t The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem Concerning the Lord. From the Latin 
of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. The Swedenborg Society (instituted in 1810), 
1 Bloomsbury Street, London. 1896. pp. 135. 

| t Zhe Spiritual Life and the Word of God. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


pp. 184. 3 
God, Providence, Creation. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. pp. 249. 
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up from the supplementary doctrinal statements to be found at 
the end of the later paragraphs of the “Apocalypse Explained.” 
_ These passages have heretofore been published partly or wholly 
as one work, under the title, “Athanasian Creed.” One of the 
volumes — which are neatly printed in pocket form — bears the 
title “God, Providence, and Creation,” and the other is named 
“The Spiritual Life and the Word of God.” These titles well 
describe the nature of their contents, and are a great improve- — 
ment on the old name. It is known to readers of Swedenborg 
that this portion of his writings contains most valuable instruc- 
tion. Some points which are but partially dealt with in his other 
works are fully treated here. These two little books are a perfect 
mine of wisdom. When we mention that the Rev. J. C. Ager is 
the translator, we furnish a sufficient guarantee that this part of 
the work has been faithfully done. : 

_ Our examination of the above mentioned volumes calls freshly 
to mind the fact which no English reader of Swedenborg ought 
to forget, that the latest translations of his writings, if .made with 
care by competent persons, are sure to be the best. When the 
earliest attempts in this field were made, the results were very 
crude. There had been no time or opportunity for studying his 
teachings as a whole, and the meaning of his terms, which it was 
impossible to ascertain without comparing his various statements 
with each other, was but imperfectly understood. Accordingly, 
their English equivalents were given cautiously, timidly, and not 
always consistently. But now, it is possible to say with far 
greater confidence, that, when Swedenborg uses such or such a 
word, he means such or such a thing. We are able to translate 
him by means of his own definitions, and the result is a marvel- 
ous improvement in the clearness with which his ideas are trans- 
lated. We can give no better advice to any lover of the Heavenly 
Doctrines, who can spare the money for the purpose, than to sell 
or give away his old editions, and’ to purchase new ones. 

At the same time we feel that a single word of caution needs 
to be uttered against going too far in the endeavor to make Swe- 
denborg readable by injecting, without sufficient warrant, one’s 
own understanding of his meaning into the translation of his: 
phrases. We have thought that we detected some slight indica- 
tions of this danger in the brief study which we have made of | 
the aforementioned volumes ; but our investigation has not been 
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sufficient to authorize any positive assertions on this point. There 

is but one safe rule for those to obey who engage in this work of 
translation; and that may be formulated as follows: Give ex- 
pression only to what Swedenborg says, and not to what you 
think he means to say. 


A New-Cuurcy Exposition oF THE KINDERGARTEN.* 


We close our examination of this daintily printed volume with | 
the- feeling that Mr. Sewall has laid us all under obligation for 
so genuine an addition to Kindergarten literature. His presen- 
tation of both the philosophy and the mission of the Kinder- 
garten is of a nature that is not likely to be found elsewhere. 
Beginning with the “ Secret of the Kindergarten,” which he finds 
in Swedenborg’s “ Doctrine of Remains,” although he accords to 
Froebel the “noble distinction of being the providential finder 
of the beautiful instrument by which this divine principle — that 
of the restorative function of infancy in the continuity of social — 
life — could be applied in human education,” he goes on to show 
how a reaction from the arbitrary conceptions of education which 
‘prevailed during the Middle Ages opened the way for setting 
“the little child in the midst.” This is done in the chapters on 
“The Monk; the Knight; the Citizen,” “ From Ratke to Rous- 
seau,” and “ Pestalozzi and Froebel.” | 

With the chapters that next follow, entitled, “ Ascent and -De- 
scent,” and “Involution and Evolution,’’ comes a lucid setting 
forth of the substantial character of the human mind, and of the 
relation which the work done with the child in infancy bears to 
the regenerative experiences of the man in his mature years. 
Here it is shown that “the processes of divine descent and hu- 
man ascent are coordinate and simultaneous,” and that “nothing 
is evolved but what was once involved.” ‘“ Naught comes out of 
man or angel but that divine life which lies completely involved 
in the beginning of every new-born soul ”’ — it being understood, 
of course, that the soul is a constant recipient of the life that 
comes to its unfolding faculties. 


* The Angel of the State; or, The Kindergarten in the Education of the 
Citizen. A Study of Pestaloszi, Froebel,and Swedenborg. By FRANK SEWALL. 
_ Author of “The Ethics of Service,” “The New Metaphysics,” etc. Director 
of the Mary Allen Schools. E. A. Whiston, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
1896. socents. Heavy Paper cover. pp. 122. 
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The final chapters on “ Swedenborg and the Doctrine of Re- 
mains,” and “The Divine Kindergartner,” have especially inter- 
ested us.. In the former we are glad to find the author clearly 
recognizing the mother’s primary relation to all that the Kinder- 
garten seeks to do. After defining “ a: he goes on to 
say :— | 

These “remains,” or stores of angelic life, in the little child may be in- 
creased, and to an indefinite extent, by the provisions made for the child’s 
education ; and it is here that the great and solemn function of the kinder- 
_garten comes in. Here its true character and mission appears as the guard- 
ian angel of society.. 

This guardian angel, I repeat, should be sia is, primarily, the mother of 
the child, herself, so far as she is a true mother, and so far as she can perform 
all her motherly duties; but there are many things that can be done by art, 
by a careful kindergarten method of “ mother-play ” and “ mother-songs,” and 
_ yet that can be enjoyed by children in comparatively Sow homes, even where 
the mothers are most devoted. 


In the latter and concluding essay the entire ahaa is lifted 
on to an exalted plane and finds a fitting climax in the.statement 
| 

The whole volume of the Sacred Scriptures of our own and of other re- 


ligions . . . is based on the principle of the parable, or of teaching by ob- 
jects and symbols, which is at the root of the kindergarten method. : 


This chapter is brief, but it proves sufficient to set forth effect- 
ively, through the citing of two of the parabolic utterances of the 
New Testament, the great truths of the Lord’s immanence among 
men in the temple of His Humanity, and the vital need that all 
become “as little children” before it is possible for them to re- 
ceive and reflect the Lord’s life. We quote a single para- 


graph : — 

What is this “child set in the midst ” but the sacredness and receptive in- 
nocence of the infantile mind as the perpetually ordained means of human 
restoration? And what is that humility of the little child which is the great- 
est thing in heaven, but that prime essential of the human race at all times, 
a mind free from the conceit and cunning of self-love, and open to fresh in- 
spirations from the Divine? Like the body’s need of nightly recurring sleep, 
is the race’s need of the self-yielding and innocent receptivity of the infantile 
period of life. It is then that the fair forms of the good and the beautiful 
are received with avidity as the vessels of the growing mind: and these be- 
come an image that remains, . . . of which the mature mind can never be 
wholly forgetful even in its darkest days and severest trials. Indeed, they 
afford the fulcrum of resistance, which makes possible the spiritual conflict 
. . . which differentiates man from all other creatures. 
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The inviting aspect as well as the intrinsic value of the vol- 
ume renders it a very suitable gift-book, and we trust it will find 
its way into the hands of many who are interested in the kinder- 
garten and its work. i 


A New VoLuME oF SERMONS.* 


THE thirty sermons that make up this well-printed volume have. 
- evidently been selected with care, and they present a large vari- 


ety of subjects in a way that can hardly fail to be helpful to the 


general reader. While in the main doctrinal rather than exposi- 


tory, in that they take up a special truth and explain and empha- 
size it, they are always practical. As an illustration of their 


practical quality, we give the a from the discourse en-— 


titled, The Arm of the Lord”: 


We must begin low down — on the very outside — with acts of se/f-compul- 
sion. We must begin by forcing ourselves to do the deeds which correspond 
to the graces that we seek. .. . We must compel ourselves to do deeds of 
kindness, when we feel no kindness within. We must compel ourselves to 
act patiently when we feel impatient; to do justly when we feel like doing 
otherwise; to act in a gentle and forbearing way when hard and angry feelings 
are aroused. And this not with hypocritical intent, not for the purpose of 
concealing feelings which we and others know to be wrong, but with the view 
of suppressing those — and encouraging the growth of the opposite. 


We had marked this passage for quotation without giving care- 
ful heed to the terms made use of in the last clause, which do not 
seem to us to convey quite the idea which we may conclude the 
author intended to inculcate. By “ suppressing those feelings and 
encouraging the growth of the opposite,” we presume he meant 
the putting of them away as sins against the Lord and the re- 
ceiving of feelings of an opposite character in their place. We 
doubt if this inexactness of expression will do serious harm, 
where the general teaching as well as the spirit and intent are 
so plainly right, but, as the instance cited does not stand wholly 
alone in the work, we deem it proper to call attention to it as a 
slight defect against which the reader may be on his guard. | 


* The Church’s One Foundation and Other Sermons. By Rev. B. F. Bar- 
RETT. Edited from his manuscripts by his daughter, Gertrude A. Barrett. 
Swedenborg Publishing Association, Germantown, Pa. pp. 362. 
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The book does not lack in effective quotations from the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg, and none into whose hands it may fall will 
fail to know the source to which the author is indebted for his 
ability to see and present the genuine truths of the Divine Word. 
He had much power in adapting his thoughts to the common 
apprehension, and was, in his lifetime, one of the most success- 
ful popular exponents of New-Church teachings. We hope that 
these sermons will reach and instruct many minds that need such 
help. Nor do we see any reason to doubt that this hope will be 
realized. | 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP.* 


Sucu is the title given by the Hon. John Bigelow to a volume 
well calculated to awaken the attention of thoughtful minds, 
and to perform a valuable service. The book is. charmingly 
written, and there is not a dull page in it from beginning to 
end. Its aim is to show that the uses of sleep are mainly, if not 
wholly, spiritual. At the outset the author rejects the idea that 
sleep is needed merely for the sake of bodily or mental rest. In 
short, he shows good reason for believing that the mind does not 
rest during sleep, but simply undergoes a change, during which it 
is no less active than before, though in a different way. The sum 
and substance of his conclusion is that sleep is necessary as one 
of the most important agents in man’s regeneration, and was ap- 
pointed by the divine love and wisdom chiefly for that end. The 
condition in which at least a third part of human life is spent 
cannot, as he clearly points out, be simply a means by which 
human powers are recuperated, but serves, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the Book of Job, “for opening the ears of men and 
sealing their instruction.” 

In his exposition of the subject Mr. Bigelow gradually leads 
up to Swedenborg, and quotes from him at considerable length, 
noting especially his teaching regarding the external and internal 
memories. He also gives an extract from Dr. Wilkinson’s work 
on the human body to show the relation between the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, and the function performed by each. This cita- 
tion, however, lacks the directness and clearness of Sweden- 


* The Mystery of Sleep. By JouHn BIGELow. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1897. pp. 139. : 
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borg’s own language, which is, that “the cerebellum,” or the 
source of the involuntary or spontaneous operations of the body, 
“is awake in time of sleep, while the cerebrum is asleep” (Ar- 
cana Ccelestia, 1917); and, again, that “the cerebellum, as it 
were, sleeps during the daytime, while the cerebrum is awake” 
(Spiritual Diary, 3183). This is the gist of the whole matter, 
underlying all that Wilkinson has to say on the subject; and we 
feel the absence of it from Mr. Bigelow’s statement. 

But, laying aside all minor criticism, we wish to express our 
hearty approval of the book, and the unstinted enjoyment we 
have felt in reading it. Such a work coming from such a source, 


and addressed to the world at large, cannot fail to enlighten some — 


minds, and to draw attention to the wonderful philosophy of the 
New Church. We hope it will be widely read and circulated. 

As an example of the style of the book, bearing on a point 
which is of interest to many persons, we quote the following for 
the comfort of those who _ be in the habit of falling asleep in 
church : — 


I fancy it to be much less of a reproach than is commonly supposed to fall 
asleep in a house of worship. To the devout worshipper the tendency of 
every thing in the house of God is, or should be, as in sleep, to separate him 
from the world. In the degree in which our devotions are unmixed, undi- 
luted with selfish, worldly, and personal considerations, our will is also qui- 
escent as in sleep. “ Rousing sermons,” stirring pulpit oratory, may stimu- 
late the intellect and keep even the devoutest people wakeful, but it does 
not follow that they make the exercises of the Sabbath more profitable, at 
least, to all. The most wide-awake people in church may be in a closer rela- 
tion with the world than with their Creator, who, in the language of the 
prophet, may be “near in their mouth and far from their reins.” (pp. 93, 94.) 


_ After showing that, by a few moments’ slumber during the ser- _ 
vice, a man may receive spiritual reenforcements which will ena- 
ble him to engage more profitably in the exercises which follow, | 


the author suggests that there may be a still better way of pre- 
paring for Sabbath worship, namely, that of trying to come into 
a proper frame of mind before leaving home. 


Lire Work oF THOMAS L. Nucent.* 


Unber the above title have been brought together from many 


*Life Work of Thomas L. Nugent. Edited by Mrs. CATHARINE NUGENT. 
Published by Catharine Nugent, Stephenville, Texas. pp. 398. 
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and varied sources materials relating to the life and services of 
the late Judge Nugent, of Texas, who was born in Louisiana in. 
1841, and died at Fort Worth, Texas, in 1895. The compilation 
is made by his wife, whose name appears upon the title-page. 
The interest which this book possesses for New-Church readers 
grows out of the fact that Judge Nugent was an earnest student 


| _ of Swedenborg’s writings, and that they were among the most 


powerful influences in moulding his thoughts and conduct. His 
acceptance of the Heavenly Doctrines was not, however, com- 
plete, as we find him parting company with Swedenborg on at 
least one point, namely, that of universal salvation. It may be 
truly said, however, that the fundamental teachings of the Church 
had taken a strong hold upon him. His belief in the Divine 
Humanity of Jesus Christ as embodying all the fulness of God, 
in the Scriptures as being infinite divine truth, and in a life of 
obedience to the Lord by shunning all evils as sins against Him, 
was positive and definite. Nor did he hesitate to declare his 
views openly, whenever there was occasion for so doing. At the 
same time he had but little to do with the organized New Church, 
or with any religious body. In fact, he seems, for some reason 
or other, to have conceived a prejudice against ecclesiastical 
organizations, and to have cherished opinions which a larger ac- 
quaintance with New-Church people would have probably shown 
him to be unjust. But we have no disposition to dwell on this 
matter. He was, of course, entitled to form his own judgment 
respecting it as best he could. | 

As a high type of Southern character, we have found Judge 
Nugent’s personality, as revealed in this compilation, extremely 
interesting. His life appears to have been singularly pure and 
elevated in its motives, and remarkably free from all taint of self- 
seeking or even the suspicion of corruption. He-was active in 
the politics of his adopted state, having been in two successive 
campaigns the candidate of the People’s Party, or Populists, for 
governor. His warm heart was deeply moved by the sufferings 
and struggles of the poor, and he unselfishly espoused a cause 
which he thought would tend to their relief. We are not called 
upon to approve his judgment in political matters. From our 
point of view it was greatly at fault ; but we appreciate his kind 
impulses and generous purposes, and see no reason to doubt that 
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in his advocacy of fiat money, free silver, and other kindred the- 
ories, as well as in his denunciation of bankers and capitalists, 
he was thoroughly sincere. Accordingly, we make, bare mention 
of these points, although they fill no inconsiderable portion of 
the book, and gladly turn to other things which bring out the 
deeper and better traits of his character. 

During his absence from home on his judicial circuit, he writes 
to his wife as follows : — 


I find that even under the most favorable circumstances, when away on the 


circuit, my spiritual condition sinks much below what it is at home with you. 
Probably the Lord designs that I should learn to overcome and conquer even 
circumstances themselves in the unfolding of a higher life. Certain it is, that 
one cannot always be situated as he desires, and it is better to brave adverse 
surroundings than basely fly from them — better to overcome temptations 
than evade them when they arise in the pathway of duty. But enough of this 
moralizing. (p. 325.) 


These words show a living trust in the divine Providence, which, 


together with a true humility of spirit, is still more plainly ap- 


parent in the following letter, also written to his wife: — 
It is only by accepting the dispositions of Providence in an obedient and 


loyal spirit surrendering absolutely our own for the higher life — that we 


can learn the deeper spiritual lessons of our existence and prepare for the 
divine unfoldings within us. It seems to me that to live at home is what my 
heart chiefly desires; and yet, duties that call me away, if performed in a 


_ reverend spirit, for high ends, must in the long run be of immense value in 


making my life more useful and my character more strongly built up on the 
firm foundation of heavenly truth. I get greatly troubled at times — suffer 
many internal pains — because of the little measure of success with which my 
efforts seem crowned, that is, success from a divine or spiritual standpoint. 
At the centre of my own being I can detect so much subtle selfishness, such 
an incapacity to ignore self in doing what my conscience requires me to do, 
that I am not infrequently plunged into the depths of despair. What can I 
do, though, but to move on, praying for strength to conquer at last? (pp. 325 
326.) 

We will end our quotations, and deepen our impression of the 
high character and aims of Judge Nugent’s life, with an extract 
from a letter written before his marriage to her whom he was 
about to wed. The world would be, indeed, much better than it 
is, if the relations between those who enter into this sacred part- 
nership were always established on so exalted a foundation. 


With me, marriage is something more than a mere civil institution. No 
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external form of words can produce that true conjugal union which, built 
upon the marriage of good and truth in the inner sanctuary of the soul, is 
God’s best and most effectual method of evolving the regenerate life. The 
law of divine use should, it seems to me, enter into and shape the wedded life 
of God’s children. With us, a% we hasten on to the other world, this matter 
must be invested with a solemnity and significance that cannot penetrate the 
heart of one affected only by the lighter moods of sentiment and fancy. I 
feel that a companion is necessary to me — not for any merely worldly advan- 
tage, however greatly that might be promoted — but I need, sadly need, a wife 
who can enter by sympathy and purpose into my spiritual life, who can share 
with me my earthly hopes and aspirations because of the heavenly fruition to 
which I trust they tend, who can cheer me on in the difficult combat with the 
evils of my life, and who can participate with me in the spiritual triumphs to 
which her gentle presence and influence shall contribute. This is why I need 
a wife. But more than this, I crave the luxury of devoting the remainder of 
my days to one for whom it would be my chief delight to labor in the same 
sphere of spiritual use — returning to her, if possible, with usury, the precious 
treasure of conjugal affection which she might bring to me. (pp. 323, 324.) 


THE LATE BENJAMIN F. BARRETT.* 


IF the title of a book ought properly to suggest its subject and 
prepare the mind for its contents, the volume before us is not 
- happily named. We opened it with the expectation of finding a 
treatise on some question of doctrine or philosophy, and experi- 
enced a slight shock of surprise on discovering that it was, in 
reality, a biography of our late friend, Rev. Benjamin F. Barrett. 
This may perhaps be regarded as a small matter, or a mere mat- 
ter of taste; yet we cannot help feeling that it has considerable 
influence in deciding whether the reader shall stop at the outside 
of a book, or look further. We can easily believe that many, who 
would be interested in a life of Mr. Barrett, will never hear of 
this volume at all, on account of its name. 3 

The anonymous author of the book, or “ study,” as he calls it, 
is an ardent admirer of Mr. Barrett, and considers him, to quote 
his own language, “ if not the first, certainly among the most able 
of the expounders of the principles and truths of the New Church 
as made known by Emanuel Swedenborg.” The “ different points 
of view” from which he treats of him are those of preacher, 


*From Different Points of View. Benjamin Fisk Barrett, Preacher, Writer, 


Theologian, Philosopher. A study by the author of “ The Republic,” “Homo 


et Canis,” etc. Philadelphia: Swedenborg Publishing Association, German- 
town. pp. 211. | 
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writer, theologian, and philosopher. Under each of these head- 
ings the subject is presented in a manner which is warmly sympa- 
thetic and appreciative, not to say, enthusiastic. We have no 
wish to dispute the conclusions reached. It is not necessary to 
believe that Mr. Barrett was always wise in his mode of dealing 
with others, or correct in his judgment of those from whom he 


differed, in order to recognize with satisfaction that he was a 


man of uncommon ability, that he had many lovable qualities, 
and that his life brought forth much that was good. His works 
live after him, and by them he will be judged. The volume 
before us will serve as one of the means whereby his place 
among the active workers of the past generation of N ew-Church- 
men will be determined by posterity. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book to most readers 


will be the last chapter, which consists of personal recollections © 


of Mr. Barrett by his children, and which presents a delightful 
picture of his personal character and home life. It is pleasant 


to read and to accept as true such evidence as the following, with 


which we close our brief notice: — 


To one fact in regard to my father’s life and character, however, I want here 
to bear my honest testimony. If ever a man bravely strove with himself (for 
he was no more of a coward in his struggles with the evils within his own 


breast than he was with those without) to follow his Lord and Master in put- 


ing out of his heart all bitterness, and in truly loving those who had been 
most unjust and unkind to him, my father surely did. And his strivings were 
not in vain, for he achieved more inthe line of true Christian humility (while 
always testifying to the truth as he saw it) than is often attained by erring 
human beings. 


THE PERFECT WuHOLE.* 


THE spirit of Mr. Dresser’s teachings has already been spoken 
of in the REVIEW, in a notice of his volume entitled, “The Power 
of Silence.” The work before us partakes of the same spirit. It 
is full of a beautiful philosophy of life, in the unfolding of which 
we are presented with ideals of the beautiful, the true, and the 


_good — ideals that are high enough for any one in or out of the 


* The Perfect Whole: An Essay on the Conduct and Meaning of Life. By 
HoraTio W. DRESSER, author of “The Power of wGeorge 
Ellis. 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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fold of the Christian Church. This philosophy, however, as here 
presented, seems to have but little reference to the Word of 
Divine Revelation as the source of spiritual light. A few passages 
from the Gospel are quoted, the very words, in fact, of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but He is not identified with the “ Father,” the 
‘“‘Absolute One,” the “Almighty God.” God does not seem to be 
recognized as a personal Being, but only as the essence osm 
source of light, love, and power. 

One cannot read the book without being denphe interested in 
it, nor without being elevated into a pure realm of thought, if he 
catches its spirit and comprehends the aim of its teaching. 

We have paused at several passages, however, which seem, 
when carefully considered, to be somewhat at variance with our 
own conception and belief respecting man’s life, his conscious- 
ness, his intuition, his responsibility for his evil acts and their 
effects upon him. In order to glance at these it will be necessary 
to say that, after a short Preface and Synopsis, the book is divided 
into nine chapters, as follows: “ Experience,” “A Study of Self- 
Consciousness,” “The Basis of Belief in a Spiritual Reality,” 
‘‘Mysticism,” “ Intuition,” “Fate,” “‘ Error and Evil,” “The Eth- 
ical Life,” “‘ The Eternal Now.” The underlying idea of the whole 
book is that there is one perfect Entity or Reality, and that all 
life in man and the universe, is from this and a part of it. This 
idea is never lost sight of in the treatment and development of 
the subjects of the several chapters: It is stated in the Synopsis 
thus : — 

There is and could be but one ultimate, omnipresent, and eternal Reality, 
the beginning, substance, and completion of all that exists, absolute, omnis- 
cient, and seif-subsistent — the living God. . . . Man, the individualized man- 
ifestation of the Perfect Life, is thus in reality part of a Whole whence he 
derives all that he is, all that he thinks and feels. . . . There is no absolute 


error, no unmixed evil, and no unknowable thing in itself; for whatever exists 
bears some reference to the one Reality, and is therefore intelligible. 


In the chapter on “ Experience” we read, after a very full 
statement of the duality of things and apparent paradoxes : — 


It needs no argument to show that, if the world be an eternal paradox, then 
there is no higher intellectual aim than to describe life with all its inconsist- 
encies, and nnsparingly expose the narrowness of human thought and con- 
duct. 
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Further on, however, it is said : — 


The universe is not fundamentally and really a paradox, but a Perfect Whole; 
for otherwise it could not be. Since this whole is literally and absolutely the 
All, it excludes nothing — neither so-called evil, error, nor illusion ; it absorbs 
everything, it 7s everything, and it knows no real opposition. 


Mr. Dresser quotes approvingly the language of John Fiske: 
“Evil is simply the lower state of living as looked at from the 
higher state.” While he freely admits the conflict between good 
_ and evil, or truth and error, he regards this conflict as only seem- 
ing or at least temporary, as it will result in perfect harmony in 
the end, seemingly believing with Pope, that “all partial evil is 
universal good.” 

The chapter on “Self-Consciousness ” treats with great skill 
this subject, saying, however, that it has so many lessons that he 
will have to devote several chapters to it in anotherform. “ Self- 
consciousness,” he declares, “at its best is self recognition of the 
Absolute.” This sentence seems somewhat obscure, and omits 
the distinction made by Swedenborg between what is man’s own 
‘and what is from the Lord in him, which is ignored, as it seems 
to us, in many places in the book. 

In the opening of Chapter III. on the “ Basis of Belief in a 
Spiritual Reality,” the author refers to “ the voice that was heard 
in the far off East eighteen hundred years ago, enunciating sim- 
ply, clearly, and fearlessly the law of the higher life, and uttering — 
words of wisdom and comfort which have rarely, if ever, been 
equalled in wealth of meaning and power.” On page 87, same 
chapter, he quotes Swedenborg as defining the divine essence as_ 
love and wisdom. 

In the chapter on “ Mysticism,” he says: ‘ Mysticism has 
therefore been defined as ‘the belief that God may be known 
face to face without any intermediate.’” This he rejects, and 
claims for every one intelligent thought as an Seeenerment to 
feeling, emotion, or transport. : 

“‘ Intuition,” or the “ spiritual sense,” is perhaps the most in- 
teresting subject treated of in the book. If we could substitute 
the word perception, which the author occasionally uses, we should 
feel less danger of attributing to man anything like an infallibility 
of judgment. Properly speaking, man has no intuitions, but sim- 
ply a kind of perception which results from faith in the Lord and 
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His guiding power. The author does not, however, exclude 
reason in the attainment of this higher sense. Hesays: ‘* Those 
who follow intuition intelligently, then, as we shall see, obey it 
from reason, _— a rational process so rapid, that we know not 
that it is reason.” 

Under the subject of “ Fate,” Chassis VI., the writer with 
abundant reasons and good argument shows that freedom is es- 
sential to a man’s life and always rules in him while he is acting 
under reason. On page 169, we read: — 

The precise fate, suffering, evil, the sin and rebellious will of man, which 
from the finite point are utterly bad and despisable, are when viewed in the 
light of their outcome, thoroughly good and beautiful. 

_ We admit the divine permission of evil and in a certain sense 
that God is “ever educing good out of evil,’ but we are led to 
ask, “‘ How can evil, sin and the rebellious will of man” be other 
than opposite to the will of God, and can opposites meet and unite 
and produce harmony? The term used for fate is “‘ determinism.” 

‘The chapter on “Error and Evil,” VII., contains the same 
teaching as that last referred to. Thus we read: — 

The presence of a higher power or the consciousness of a higher standard 
then, is that which leads one to look upon certain aspects of life as evil; and 
if we reflect that none of our standards are absolute, but change from age to 
age, it will be evident that whether conduct be deemed good or bad depends 
upon the point of view. (p. 189.) | 

But is there not a higher standard than our own? Are not all 
the evils forbidden in the Ten Commandments still evil at this 
day whether we judge them to be so or not, and will they not ever 
remain so? | 

Again: — 

A thing is bad or evil by excess or dulects and the same thing may be both 
good and evil, according to the point of view. (p. 191.) 

Again, in a quotation from Le Conte: “From a philosophic 
point of view, things are not good and evil, but only higher and 
lower.’» This quotation, however, seems not to be fully accepted 
by the author, for he says : — 

Although in the absolute sense everything is good— the Absolute is more 
than goodness, for its perfect life is both means and ends in one— it would. 
_ be a most erroneous and harmful conclusion to pass from the infinite point of 
view to the finite, and affirm that “all is good, there is no evil; all is mind, 
there is no matter.” (p. 194.) 
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The following may well be questioned : — 
The criminal about to commit a murder, would not sin if he could be fully 
enlightened in regard to the social and personal effects of his intended crime. 
(p- 200.) 


And this : — 


It is dunia for us if we sieiiaisinneail the principle, and see how in our own 
lives every error is a partial truth, and every sin so far good as it serves a 
purpose. 

We turn from this to the chapter on the “Ethical Life,” which 
contains many beautiful and practical truths bearing on the sub- 
ject. The “ethical” in the mind of the writer seems to us to 


be really what is genuinely spiritual, ultimated in an honest and 


good life. It is in this chapter that the words of Jesus are quoted 
to show the necessity of obedience to the perfect law. 

“The Eternal Now,” the closing chapter, brings us to see that 
eternity is in the present, in the living of to-day, in the fulfilment 


of the spirit’s behests. The following quotation, showing a de- 


vout and loving spirit, must close our review : — 


Oh, how one longs to express the glory and beauty of life from this higher 
point of view, how one longs for some stronger language, or for some means 
of communicating to the untold thousands, to whom life is still a mystery and 
a burden, that, fundamentally and for them, when they shall be quickened to 
see it, life is really a joy, an apocalypse crystal clear, through which appears 
the fair spirit of transcendent Being! Here, within, one shall be forever re- 
freshed at will. (p. 250.) © 3 


In THE SuDAN.* 


UNDER an inadequate title, which is probably aes to translator 
or publisher rather than to the author, we have one of the mar- 


vellous books of the century, the narrative of 4 man who was © 


sixteen years in the Sudan, thirteen of which he passed as a 
slave after he had been for three years governor of Darfur. The 
value of the book is in the complete demonstration which it gives 
of the necessity that the more advanced races shall look after the 
barbarous ones, dealing firmly and justly with them, and gradually 
introducing peace in the place of constant war, and industry in 
the place of idleness. Here were a number of tribes in the 


* Fire and Sword in the Sudan. By RUDOLPH C. vemahes PASHA. New - 
York: Edward Arnold. 1896. pp. 630. 
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Sudan over whom Gordon was exercising a beneficent rule with 
the aid of selected ‘local governors, of whom the young Austrian 
Lieutenant, Slatin, must have been one of the best. But the 
Egyptian government behind this thin line of officers was very 
weak, the wild tribes were very turbulent, and the reluctance of 
England to take a control like that in India made the situation 
desperate. In the midst of this hopeless confusion and in the face 
of the coming storm, the attitude of Slatin was magnificent, and 
there were other Europeans of equal manliness, but whose qual- 
ities were not so severely tested. 

When all his garrison had gone over to the cause of the Mahdi, 
Slatin surrendered and became a prisoner. He was outside 
Khartum when Gordon was killed, and later he became a mem- 


ber of the household of the Khalifa, who succeeded the Mahdi. 


In this way, constantly watched, sometimes in irons, often hope- 
ful of escape and often disappointed, he passed no less than thir- 


teen years amid scenes of cruelty and debauchery, until at last 


he got away. | 
His story shows that the Mahdi was a preacher of doctrine 
which he never practised, and that his successor was one of the 
basest‘of men. The result of this whole business has been to 
make the Sudan more desolate and wretched and insecure than 


before. The only remedy would seem to be in the reestablish- — 
_ ment of authority on a basis of assured permanence and strength. 


At one point in the story, and before Slatin became a prisoner, 
we have an agreeable picture of a race less degenerate. — 


The Bedeyat, although completely surrounded by Moslem states and peo- 
ples, are almost the only tribe in this part of Central Africa who still adhere 
to their old heathen customs. Under the wide-spreading branches of an enor- 
mous heglik-tree, and ona spot kept beautifully clean and sprinkled with 
fine sand, the Bedeyat beseech an unknown God to direct them in their un- 
dertakings and to protect them from danger. They have also religious feasts 
at uncertain dates, when they ascend the hills and on the extreme summits, 
which are whitewashed, they offer sacrifices of animals. They are a fine stal- 
wart race, very dark in color, with straight features, a thin nose and small 
mouth, and resemble Arabs more than Negroes. The women are famed for 
their long flowing hair. The men generally wear skins of animals round 
their waists, but the higher class and their women dress in long flowing robes 
of white Darfur cotton cloth. Their food is very plain. 


There is no room to say more of Slatin personally, than that 
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he is a profoundly religious man, and nothing could be more 
touching than his account of receiving news that his mother had 
died during his exile. That he came home at last he rightly at- 
tributes to the Divine Providence. Even his sword was returned 
to him in London after it had been carried for years by his foes. 
There is good in reading a story of peril in which there is no 
hope but in God, and then in coming to the happy ending. 


Mrs. Humpury Warp’s NEw Boox.* 


In “Sir George Tressady” we have a sequel to “ Marcella.” 
The great interest which the thinking world took in “ Robert 
Elsmere ” brought Mrs. Ward into notice as a writer of the keen- 
est analytical power, but of sombre and distrustful views of life. 
She brought her hero through a long course of doubt, until he 


had not only lost his Christian faith, but had become of no use © 


to mankind compared with what he might have been. This in- 
tense study of a single character, with no goal in view after all 
but a gradually increasing distrust of God and man, seemed to 
mark a peculiar quality in Mrs. Ward’s mind. It brought her 
into touch with Unitarians of the radical school, and she became 
a Unitarian minister, but apparently with little of good tidings to 
publish. 

In “ Marcella” Mrs. Ward took a stronger stand by far and 
made a superb novel. In the enthusiasm of her heroine for re- 
forms she painted a typical character. In Marcella’s overexer- 
tions and disappointments every reader sympathized ; and when, 
at last she saw that her strenuous efforts had been largely un- 
wise, and accepted the noble Maxwell as her husband, the reader’s 
mind dwelt with delight on that excellent pair of well-balanced 
minds likely to form a symmetrical union which would represent 
the best sort of English nobility — a nobility of character as well 
as of lineage. 


In “Sir George Tressady” we have Maxwell and Marcella 


again with some years of experience upon them. He is full of 
the cares of state; reserved, but always considerate ; conserva- 
tive, but seeking always to be just to the discontented classes. 


* Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. HuMPHRY Warp. New York: The | 


Macmillan Co. 1896. 2 vols. $2.00. 
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She is as intense as ever, more ready to act than to think, throw- 
ing herself eagerly into work in the East End of London, and ex- 
ercising all possible parliamentary influence for her husband’s 
sake. 

Sir George is a man of education and travel, a mine owner and 
a member of Parliament. He is introduced as seeking election 
on the side opposing Maxwell, and as about to marry a vulgar 
woman whose face and forwardness captivate him. This match 
gives the reader an impression of weakness which is increased 
by later events. His mother is a gambler, ruining the estate, and 
he cannot prevent her. His wife is extravagant and socially 
reckless, and he has no influence with her. He holds his opin- 
ions so doubtfully that he changes sides at a critical stage of the 
session. 

Marcella is the cause of this. She discerns his vacillating 
mind. She also sees that he can be interested in the East End 
work and she draws him to it. At her magnificent houses in 
town and country and amid the large companies assembled, Sir 
George and Marcella are the central figures. Many others are 
introduced, but for no purpose, since they are afterwards lost 
sight of, as if the writer had no purpose in bringing them before 
us except to show the general heartlessness of the titled class. 
But she blinds herself to the infatuation of Sir George until he 


. declares his passion in a boyish way. - He had voted with Max- 


well the night before. She knew her victory in parliament, but 
had apparently not suspected her conquest of his heart; yet she 
had been careless, and she was ready to confess it, even to the 
insulting injured wife, and to make what atonement she could. 

This disastrous denouement is the height of the story. Then 
follows an unmeaning descent to the commonplace. The wife 
partly forgives, but has reasons to remain suspicious. Marcella 
grows garrulous with her, but accomplishes no good. Sir George’s 
mother dies, and there is peace in the house. The future will 
possibly be happy if he keeps away from London, though it is 
evident that many years of married life will scarcely unite the 
hearts so disappointed in each other. But Tressady dies in the 
explosion of his mine just as a long strike, which has hung like a 
pall over the whole story, is at an end. Worse than that, Mrs, 
Ward grants him a vision of Marcella in his last conscious mo- 
ment, as if to mock the penitence of both. 
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The book is not an immoral one, for there is a certain conven- 
tional morality joined with fear of disgrace ; but that it is an ir- 
religious book, is certainly true. When Sir George’s mother in 
her last hours seeks for assurance of immortality, her son can 
give her less help than a Hottentot might : — | 


“ Now George, what do you really think about a future life? Do you really | 
think there #s a future life?” 

“I’ve told you before, mother, that I have no particular thoughts on that 
subject. It isn’t in my line.” | 

“ Don't be shocking, George. You must have some ideas about it.” 

“ Why don’t you talk to Mr. Fearon, mother? It is his business to discuss 
these things.” 

“Talk to aclergyman! Thank you! I hopeI have more respect for my > 
own intelligence. What can a priest do for you? What does he know more | 
than any one else? But I do want to know what my own son thinks.” 

«I’ve recommended you to the professional. What else could I do?” 

“As if we couldn’t be certain anyway that the Christians don’t know any- 
thing about it. As M. d’Estrelles used to say to me at Monte Carlo, if there’s 
one thing clear, it is that we needn’t bother ourselves with ¢4zir doctrines. 
He used to quote me pages out of Voltaire and the rest of them on the nights 
when we walked up and down the gardens at Monte Carlo.” _—_. 


So she died without a ray of light. So he died who had the 
making of a man in him if he had had chart and compass to 
guide his life. If Mrs. Ward had tried to exhibit the hollowness 
of the irreligious life, the uncertainty of its marriage vows, and 
its miserable ending, she could not have done it more skilfully ; 
but we fear that she has no thought beyond the reforms for the 
_ body’s sake which Marcella labored to produce, and which are 
not to be depreciated, yet they can never be wisely and success- 
fully carried out through motives which lack faith in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


What all the World's omer: By RALPH WALDO TRINE. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. 


By a Way They Knew Not. By GEorcE TRoBRIDGE. James Speirs. Lon- 
don. 


The above were received too late for notice in the present number of the 
REVIEW. 
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